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THE MYRTLE. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
From the Amaranth, 1839. 
Dark-Green, and gemmed with flowers of snow, 
With close uncrowded branches spread, 
Not proudly high, nor meanly low, 
A grace‘ul myrtle reared its head. 


Its mantle of unwithering leaf 

Seemed in my contemplative mood,— 
Like silent joy or patient grief,— 

The symbol of pure quietude. 
Still life, methought, is thine, fair tree ! 

Then plucked a sprig ; and, while I mused, 
With idle hands, unconsciously, 

The delicate small foliage bruised. 








Odours, by my rude touch set free, 
Escaped from all their secret cells ; 

Quick life, I cried, is thine fair tree ! 
In thee a soul of fragrance dwells,— 


Which outrage, wrongs, nor death destroy, 
These wake its sweetness from repose ; 

Ah! could I thus Heaven's gifts employ, 
Worth seen, worth hidden, thus declose 


In health, with unpretending grace, 
in wealth,with meekness, and with fear, 
Through every season, wear on face, 
And be in truth what I appear ! 


Then,—should affliction’s chastening rod 
Bruise my frail frame, or break my heart,— 
Life, a sweet sacrifice to God, 
Out-breathed like incense, would depart. 


The Captain of Salvation thus, 
When as a lamb to slaughter led, 
Was, by the Father’s will, for us, 
Himself, through suffering, perfected ! 





* THE OAKS OF ENGLAND. 
BY M. A. STODART 
The noble oaks of England, their mighty fronts they rear. 
Which have hail’d the sun, and brav'd the storm, through many a changing 


ear ; 
And deep and far their roots extend, and wide their branches spread, 
And high in greenwood majesty they lift their stately head. 


We look upon the forest kings which met our father’s gaze, 

And spirit-stirring feelings rush with thoughts of other days ; 
Slowly they’ve ris’n to giant growth, and nuw they proudly stand 
As if they were the bulwarks and the guardians of our land. 


The matchless oaks of England! we ill can brook the sight, 

When the forest-axe invades their bound, and strikes against their might! 
When the trees which brav’d the winter-winds, as wild they whistled round, 
Bow to the strength of puny man, and thunder on the ground. 


But deeper sorrow fills our heart, and glistens in our eye, 

As ’gainst our laws and liberties we hear the spoiler’s cry ! 

The laws, the rights, our fathers lov’d, for which their blood was spilt— 
O shall we stand to see them fall through base and shameful guilt? 


We used to deem our church and state as stable as our oaks; 

But mightiest things, we see, can bend to small] and fre quent strokes ; 

Then, let us stand, with heart and hand, forthe blessings God has giv’n, 

And the pray’r which springs from English hearts will rise with pow’r to 
heav’n. 


TO THE PLANET VENUS 
UPON ITS APPROXIMATION (AS AN EVENING STAR) TO THE EARTH, 
JANUARY 1838 

What strong allurement draws, what spirit guides 

Thee, Vesper! brightening still, as if the nearer 

Thou com’st to man’s abode, the spot grew dearer, 

Night afternight? True is it, Nature hides 

Her treasures less and less —Man now presides, 

In power, where once he tiembled in his weakness 

Knowledge advances with. gigantic strides ; 

But are we aught enriched in love and meekness ? 

Aught dost thou see, bright Star; of pure and wise 

More than in humbler times graced human story ; 

That makes our hearts more apt to sympathise 

With Heaven, our souls more fit for future glory, 

When earth shall vanish from our closing eyes, - 

Ere we lic down in our last dormitory ! 


A TALE OF MYSTERY: 
OR, A ROMANCE OF PORTLAND PLACE. 
BY J. POOLE, ESQ. 
CHAPTER I. 

It was a very nasty, cold, foggy morning in December, when, just as the 
eleck of Langham Church struck a quarter-past eight, Molly Mopsley, a 
housemaid in the family of Sir Matthew Moonshine, re siding in Portland-place, 
ascended the kitchen stairs, fully equipped for the commencement of her daily 
duties. She had but two hands, yet in those, and under her arms, did she con- 
trive to carry a mop, a pail full of water, a scrubbing-brush, a hearth-stone, a 
scuttle of coals, a bundle of w ood, a lighted candle, and a pair of bellows. We 
do not cite this as a singular effort of genius: to the honour of the sisterhood 
of housemaids be it said, there is not one amongst them—provided she have 
been properly educated for her profession—who could not do as much. 


The sound of Molly’s footsteps disturbed the operations of a certain person, 
who cautiously and without noise . 
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comfortably warming themselves at the fires which she is obliged to light, there 
is she shivering on her knees at the street-door, and ‘scrubbing away till the 
plaguy steps are snow-white, and her poor dear nose is stone-blue. Ah! pail, 
pail ! I never look at you but I think of the milkman ; and the next time Mr. 
Skimmer pops the question, it shan’t be long afore I’m my own missis. Well,” 
continued she, taking up the bellows, “ it’s o’ no use to be lemoncholy.” And, 
as she puffed, sho sang : 
«* Now as soon as she heard her true love was dead, 

With a breaking heart she went to bed ; 

When, in the middle of the night to her astonishment and wonder, 

She heard two knocks more louder than thunder ” 


As she uttered the last word, there was a heavy rat-tat at the door 

‘‘ Lor-a-mercy on me !” exclaimed Molly, letting fall the bellows. “‘ Why— 
dear me, whata fool I am' it’s only twopence, I dare say.” 

Ere Molly had recovered from her alarm, the muffled-up stranger, had turned 
the key, opened the door, and rushed into the street. 

“Come, that looks queer !’’ exclaimed Stumper, the twopenny-postman, as 
he entered the hell. 

“Why, lor, Mr. Stumper !” said Molly, “ who let you in?” 

‘* One who let himself out at the same time—a person muffled up in a large 
cloak ” 

‘* How very odd! I saw no one, and I vow I haven’t moved from this place. 
Who could it be ?” inquired Molly. 

‘‘ Sir Matthew Moonshine, twopence,” said Stumper, disregarding the ques- 
tion, and holding out a letter. ‘ Come, be lively, and take the letter, Miss Molly 
for I have no time to spare.” 

‘“* Now, don’t be in a hurry, there’s a dear postman,” said Molly ; “I’m dying 
to know who the large cloak can be.. Only wait till Mr. Lubberly, the hall- 
porter comes, and perhaps he can tell us. Besides, it isn't my business to take 
in the letters—’tis his’n.” 

Whether Mr. Stumper would have sacrificed his precious time by acquiescing 
in this nice division of labour—a system which prevails in most large establish- 
ments, to the praiseworthy encouragement of idleness—we cannot say ; for, ere 
he could reply, the heavy tread of Mr. Lubberly was heard. The fat function- 
ary made his appearance, yawning, and leisurely buttoning his waistcoat over 
his protuberant front. 

‘« Now, Mr. Lubberly,”’ said Stumper, ‘‘twopence, please—look sharp.” 

Whilst Lubberiy was fumbling in his pockets, slowly drawing a halfpenny 
from one, and a halfpenny from the other, Molly told him of the mysterious cir- 
cumstance of a person ‘ folded up in a large cloak” (as she expressed it) having 
just made his escape out of the house. 

“* What!” exclaimed Lubberly, “Sir Matthew gone out so early? 
odd !” 

‘7 don’t think it was Sir Matthew,” said Stumper. ‘The person, whoever, 
he was, seemed to me to get out of the house as if he had been doing no good 
in it.” 

“« And the cloak !” cried Molly ; “I never saw master wear a cloak." 

‘“‘ Very mysterious !”" exclaimed Lubberly ; ‘‘ it could not be master ; for though 
he is at thé head of the banking-house of Moonshine, Flimsy, Squander, and 
Co., I never yet knew him to leave home for the city before ten, at any rate. 
And yet,” continued he, ‘who else could it have been? you know all our fel- 
low-servants, Mr. Stumper, and—” 

‘“‘T tell you,” said Stumper, “it was not Sir Matthew: besides, my no- 
tion is he was a young man.” 

‘* A young man!” cried Molly, adroitly changing the word : “ ¢hat’s it then 
Well; I scorn tobe censorious, so I'll answer for myself; and I’m sure 
I can answer for all the other maids; and I ¢hink I can answer for my lady and 
Miss Juliana; and there is no other female in the house but Mrs. Lacer, my 
lady’s lady’s-maid.”’ 

«Come, come, Miss Mollv,’’ said Lubberly, ‘no scurrilousness against 
Mrs. Lacer. Was Mrs. Lacer here at the time, and woulda't see the cloak go 
out? though somebody else was, and might have seen it had she liked.” 

‘‘T meant nothing againsther,” replied Molly; ‘it ain’t in my nature to 
think ill of any body. But I must say, I didn’t like the looks of another new 
silk gown last Sunday ; for I’m sure it couldn’t have cost less than six shilling 
a yard.” 

‘*Well,” said Stumper, “it’s a mysterious affair, but ‘tis no business of 
mine. I must be offi—public duty before every thing.” But, locking at his 
watch, his notions of the sacredness of public duty underwent a sudden 
change ; for he added, “There now! I have staid gossipping here till I am 
too late to get comfortably through my first delivery; so I'll get my break- 
fast, and my customers for these other letters may wait for them till the se- 
cond . 

“Ah! Mr. Stumper,” said Lubberly, ‘you must have a pleasant life of it 
Here am I obliged to sit in that arm-chair by the fireside, from morning till 
night, whilst you have nothing to do but walk about the streets.” 

“Till Tam fairly worn off my legs. Pleasant walking, truly! twenty miles 
a day without ever sceing the bounds of my own parish. If it were not forthe 
recreation I get, I should soon be a dead man.” 

** And what may that be ?”’ inquired Lubberly. 

“Why,” replied Stumper, “in the fine evenings, when business is over, I 
take a turn once or twice round the great circle in the Regent’s-park, just to 
refresh myself; and on Sundays I walk down to Windsor and back to see my 
intended.” 

Mr. Stumper was taking his leave, when Molly whispered to hini—* Mr. 
Stumper, you are the very person to inake out this business; for as you know 
every body in the neighbourhood, and every body knows you—”’ . 

“That’s no rule,” replied Stumper; ‘though I fetch and carry secrets of 
great importance, I know uo more about them than the man who works the tele- 
graph does of his 
penny-postman !” ’ 
“ Well,” said Lubberly, as he closed the door after Stumper, “it is an odd 
affair. I'm glad I am not answerable for the plate.” ‘ 

“The plate is safe enough, I'll warrant it,”’ said Molly; “ but that beautiful 
new gown, the second in six weeks, never could have come out of a certain 
person’s wages.” The latter portion of this sentence was uttered in too low 
a tone to be heard by Lubberly, who was an admirer of Mrs. Lacer, partly on 
account of her personal charms, but chiefly because she was “so much of the 
lady.” 

“ We'll make it out somehow,” said Lubberly, throwing himself into his com- 
fortable chair 
into a gentle doze 

‘For my part,” said Molly “ my mind will be in sucha state till we come to 
the rights of it, that I couldn't compose myself t » scrub to the least advantage; 
| so the door-step must do without me till to-morrow.” And having settled this 
point entirely to re-loaded 
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her own comfort and satisfaction, she herself with 
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And as Lubberly had now been awake for a full hour, he sunk 


others may think so too. Fifty-nine to marry nineteen! Long odds! HefShad 
| been a widower for twenty years, and had no children. Why could he not let well 

alone’ This was his reflection, reader—not ours. He and Sir Matthew were 
| old friends, and they formerly had had large transactions with each other in 

business ; but these were scarcely sufficient reasons for marrying his daughter; 
| nor could he help thinking that marrying, in order to spite a certain person, was 
| little better than a fool’sreason. Who that other person was, must, for the 
| present, form part of our tale of mystery. Sir Simon had not seen Juliana 
| Moonshine since she was nine years old. His recollection of her was imper- 
| fect ; and as to what sort of person she might now be, he had not the most re- 
mote idea. Sir Matthew, indeed, at his annual visit to his old friend last autumn 
(upon which occasion the marriage was proposed by the former, and coupled 
with certain pecuniary arrangements)—Sir Matthew assured Sir Simon, that 
his daughter was the most beautiful, the most accomplished, the most amiable, 
the most virtuous—that in short, she was that paragon of perfection which 
every unmarried lady is—when a husband isthe object. He assured him, also, 
that her heart was unengaged, and that his will was, in all things, hers. 

Now this was all very satisfactory ; yet Sir Simon thought that, before he 
came toa conclusion, it might be as well to judge for himself. He was strength- 
ened in his opinion by a letter which he received from Sir Matthew, five days 
before the one the events of which we are relating. ‘The purport of that letter 
was, to press forward the marriage, considerable stress being laid upon the ex- 
pediency of expediting the ‘‘ pecuniary arrangements.” Sir Matthew being a 
banker—consequently a man of unquestionable probity and undoubted wealth— 
the latter condition might, or might not, have strengthened the intended 
bridegroom in his resolution of judging of matters through the disinterested 
medium of his own senses. His mode of carrying this resolution into 
effect may be, nay, it will be, considered an exceedingly odd one ; but Sir Si- 
mon was @ very great oddity, an acknowledged eccentric, and that is all we can 
say about the matter. 


If there be a secret in your family, which you would have remain a secret, 
we should advise you not to confide it to your servants; not that they would 
not otherwise become acquainted with it somehow or other, but because if you 
did, you would be acting unkindly towards them in two ways: you would de 
prive them of the pleasure of ferreting it out for themselyes—a more agreeable 
occupation than doing their work ; and also by making them your confidants, 
you would prevent them, if they be servants of honour, from divulging it to all 
the other servants in the neighbourhood. We repeat it, they do get hold of 
family secrets ; and Sir Simon Stanch was certainly of our opinion. 

We left Lubberly dozing in his large chair, and he might have dozed on the 
day through, jag he not been disturbed by a loud single knock at the door, 

“ What do you want” said he to a men buttoned up to the chin in a great 
cost, which reached down to his heels, and wearing a thick worsted comforter, 
which covered his nose and his ears—for the morning was bitter cold. 

‘“©A letter for Sir Matthew Moonshine,” said the man; “and I’m ordered 
not to leave it unless I can have an answer.” 

“T am not sure he’s at home,” said Lubberly (thinking that the man in the 
cloak might have been Sir Matthew afterall ;) “ but I'll go and enquire.” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself, Mr. Lubberly,” said Mrs. Lacer, who came tripping 
down stairs, *‘ Sir Matthew is at home, but he is particularly occupied in his 
study, and won't be at home to any body whatever till further orders; at least, 
that is what my lady has desired me to tell you.” 

“Then I wish you would let me wait here a little,” said the man ; “ if I get 
an answer I'm to be paid five shillings; if not I shall get only half-a-crown, and 
I come a long way.” 

“Then sit down by the fire, if you like,’ said Lubberly. 

After the lapse of about half a minute, he continued :—“I say, my man 
you’re a porter, eh?” 

“Yes,” replied the man, “ and I wish I was any thing else.” 

‘Where do you bring that letter from*” 

* Bolt-in-Tun, Fleet-street.”’ 

** Who is it from ?’’ continued Lubberly. 

** No, 27,” replied the man. 

“ No. 27! And who is No. 27?” 

«Don’t know. He came up outside the Reading coach last night, with one 
portmanteau and no name on it.’ 
~ “ But I suppose you have- eh?” said Lubberly ; accompanying this ques- 
tion by peeping through his half-closed hand. 

“No use,” said the man, “ tle letter is so carefully sealed up in one of those 
new-fashioned covers.” 

‘Plague on the inventor, say I,’ said Lubberly ; “ there’s no getting a peep 
any how. What's the seal?” 

But here also the laudible curiosity of Mr. Lubberly was foiled, for the im- 
! press was nothing more than an antique head. 

“Tt is a pity to let that poor man waste his time here,” said Mrs. Lacer, 
‘for Sir Matthew is not at home, and perhaps will not be at home all day.” 

* But did'nt my lady just tell you that—” said Lubberly, 

«« No matter for that,” said Mes. Laccr, interrupting him ; “ he is not at home 
and what's more, he did'nt sleep at home last night; and I'll tell you how I 
come to know it. Last night my lady come into my room, and told me to tell 

Mr. Sifter he might go to bed when he pleased, as his master had already gone 

| to bed and would not want him. Well; Mr. Sifter thinking this myster'ous, 
went to Sir Matthew's dressing-room this morning, and found the door locked ! 
Locked, Mr. Lubberly—very mysterious also. Well; Mr. Sifter raised heaven 

| and earth till he found a key to open it, and when he did, there was no clothes 
left to be brushed—nothing—but every thing in apple-pie order, which proves 
that Sir Matthew had not been into it overnight.” 

“Then there’s a clue, Mrs. Lacer,” said “Lubberly ; “there’s what I call a 

| clue.” ‘ 
“ Aclue! to what ?” inquired the lady. And thereupon Lubberly communt- 
| cated to her the mysterious affair of the man in the cloak. _ 

“ Well !—Upon my word !—Pretty doings, my lady !—Well '— So, so !—I 
do declare!” 

| Bot her exclamations of astonishment were cut short by the appearance of 
| Molly Mopsley, who gave Lubberly the newspaper which had becn throwa down 
the area-steps. 

“ Well” enquired Molly, “have you made any thing out , 
| We have made this out to a certainty,” replied Lubberly ; “it wasn’t mas- 
| ter who slunk out of the house this morning. 

“J never thought it was,” said Molly, 
Lacer 
| “But, Mr. Lubberly.” said Mrs. Lacer, “ better send that poor fellow away, 
| for— Why. dear me, if he 

«Then don't let us wake him,” 
and” (he added with a yawn,) ‘it’s w 
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state, that a paragraph which appeared ina paper of yesterday, and which might 
by evil-intentioned persons, by the most remote possibility, be supposed to al- 
Tude, even in the most distant way, to the old and substantial firm, is utterly 
void of the slightest shadow of foundation ; and that the partners have given 
directions to their solicitors, without a moment’s delay, to file a criminal infor- 
mation against the editors, publishers, compositors, printers, printers’ devils, 
and all parties concerned in the propagation of this most atrocious libel.” 

Many persons might consider this “ old and substantial firm firm” was too 
sensitive by half. Not so Mr. Lubberly, who cried, ‘‘ Suspect the stability of 
our house, when we are allas rich as the Indies!” ‘Infamous !” 

“« With our establishments in town and country, our carriages, and our opera- 
boxes!” cried Mrs. Lacer. ‘ Shocking!” 

“Why, our very Co.'s, our junior partners,” cried Molly, “keep their 
cabs, and their hunters, and the lord knows what besides. Most imperant 
libel !”” 

Just then an important addition was made to the party, by the appearance of 
no less a than Mr. Sifter, Sir Matthew’s gentleman, 

“So, Mr. Sifter,” said Lubberly, ‘‘ what’s all this about? Master not sleep 
at home last night !” ‘ t , 

“Very mysterious,” said Sifter, ‘for there was precaution upon precaution 
to conceal his going vut.” 


berly. 


gone out early to breakfast.” 

“If so.” whispered Molly to Lubberly, ‘he might have been the cloak-man 
after all.” 

“Then, what think you of this?” continued Sifter; ‘she has just given pri- 
vate orders to Thomas the coachman, which Thomas immediateiy told me in 
confidence, to take the cab and be in waiting for his master at Highgate Tun- 
nel at ten minutes after ten, precisely.” 

“* Why not send little Trim, whose business it is to go with the cab !” in- 
quired Mrs. Lacer. 

“There again, Mrs. Lacer,” said Sifter; “the affair was too mysterious to 
be trusted to a lad.”’ 

“ See here,” said Lubberly, showing Sifter the offensive paragraph. ‘‘ What 
say you to this?” 

Sifter having read the paragraph, gave a long low whistle, and exclaimed, 
«There I have it-—Hark’ee! The day before yesterday, Mr. Transfer, the 
broker to our house in the city, was here with Sir Matthew very early in the 
Os 4 They were closeted together a long while, and spoke almost in whis- 
pers. wasn’t listening; but as Mr. Transfer rose to go, I heard him say, 
‘ Great pity, Sir Matthew, for they are down to nothing ; but if it must be, it 
must.’ Now, what would you gather from that, Mr. Lubberly ?” 

“Why,” replied the sagacious Lubberly, “that he had ordered Mr. Transfer 
to sell something or other for him, and at a great loss.” 

‘* Now,” said Sifter, ‘‘ would he have done that if he had not been necessia- 
ted? and would he have been neccessiated, if he had not been what they call 
bothered in his financials?” 

‘Bothered in his financials! Stuff and nonsense,” said Mrs. Lacer.— 
*‘How could that be, when on that day he hada party of six-and-twenty at 
dinner?” 

“That might have been to throw dust in their eyes,” replied Sifter. ‘“‘ They 
were all merchants and tip-top tradesmen who cash at our house.” 

OT a then, my lady was at home to a hundred people in the evening,” said 
olly. 

‘‘ More dust,” said Sifter; ‘‘ their gawky sons, fubsy wives, and dowdy daugh- 
ters. And now,” continued the intelligent Sifter, “I’ll lay my life he wasn’t 
in town all day yesterday. Don’t you remember, Lubberly, yesterday morning 
there came a double letter, with the Coventry post-mark?” 

“I do,” replied Lubberly ; ‘‘and you know we have large transactions with 
Coventry.” 

“Then that’s it,” resumed Sifter. ‘I happened to be in the room while Sir 
Matthew was reading that letter. All at once, he turned as white as my frill ; 
whispered something to my lady; said aloud, perhaps he should not dine at 
home, and out he went.” 

vi Then as sure as a gun,” said Mrs. Lacer, “ there’s a screw loose at the 
shop !” 

But what think you of this, Mr. Sifter?” said Lubberly. ‘This morn- 
ing early, Mr. Stumper, the two-penny postman, saw a man most anonymously 
concealed in a long cloak, sneak out of the house in a most mysterious man- 
ner.” 

“How !” exclaimed Sifter ; ‘‘and Sir Matthew not .’ Sifter concluded 
thie sentence by just putting the tip of his right-hand fore-finger to his nose, 
and uttering a very significant **Oh! ho!” 

“ Now, really,” said Mrs. Lacer, “this matter must be cleared up; else, as 
I am only lady’s-maid, suspicion will naturally fallon me.” Then with clasped 
hands, upturned eyes, and a look of awful virtue, she cried, ‘Oh! who would 
be a lady’s-maid !”’ 

“ Perhaps I can throw a little light on this affair,” said Sifter. ‘It happen- 
ed one night last week, that Sir Matthew going to bed early, I went to pass 
an hour ortwo with Lord Squib’s gentleman. About five in the morning I 
came home. Well, just as I seathed the door, out pops a man in a cloak—he 
was a young man and tolerably good-looking, for I saw him clearly by the gas- 
lamp—” 

“Go on, go on,” simultaneously cried Lacer, Molly, and Lubberly, almost 
breathless with impatience. 

“Well,” continued Sifter; “‘he catches me by the throat, and, though not 
in the least frightened, I was puzzled you know. Before I could speak a word, 
‘Rascal !’ sayshe ; ‘I’m a gentleman. Give the slightest alarin, or follow 
me a step, and you’re adead man. Be silent, and there’s your reward!’ He 
< a couple of sovereigns into my hand, and before I had time to refuse them 
ne was off like an arrow.” 

“ As good as a novel, I declare!” said Mrs. Lacer. 

“‘ Not being the man to be intimiated,” resumed the narrator, “I did follow 
him, though a li'tle on the sly, of course ; and traced him to the corn-chandler’s 
at the sign of the Wheatsheaf, at the further end of Great Portland-street He 
let himself in with a key ; and, presently after, I saw a light in the second-floor 
window.” 

‘A corn-chandler, of all things!’ 
contempt. ‘* Most infamous !”’ 

“A second-floor lodger !”’ cried Molly, adopting the tone and manner of her 
superior ; “downright shameful !” 

*‘ But why not mention this before ?”’ naturally inquired Lubberly. 

“Two sovereigns! Mr. Lubberly,”’ replied Sifter, placing his hand upon his 
heart and bowing ‘* When a gentleman behaves as such to a gentleman’s gen- 
tleman—honour before all things, Mr. Lubberly.”’ 

‘* My lady is a handsome woman still—for her age,” said Molly. 

** Very odd!” said Mrs. Lacer; “but I have observed that Miss Juliana has 
enjoyed very low spirits of late.” 

‘Lodging on a second-floor at a corn-chandler’s, the party can’t be rich,that's 
certain,”’ said Lubberly.” 

* But, then, the neighbourhood is convenient,” wisely observed Sifter. 

At this moment the sleeping messenger stretched out his legs, yawned, open- 
ed and rubbed his eyes, and said, that as Sir Matthew did not seem to be yet 
disengaged, he would leave the letter at any rate, and call again in an hour in 
the hope of finding an answer to it. Saying this away he went. At the same 
time Lady Moonshine’s bell being heard, Mrs. Lacer and Sifter went up stairs, 
and Molly dived down. 














’ 


said Mrs. Lacer, in a tone of ineffable 


CHAPTER ITI, 


It was near eleven o’clock when Sir Matthew Moonshine, on foot, reached 
home. He had left the caba few doors off, ordered Thomas to take it back to 
the stables, and accompanied that order with a strict injunction, upon no ac- 
count to mention to any of his fellow-servants where he had been ; so cautious was 
Sir Matthew in the management of his affairs. Thomas, like a faithful and 
obedient coachman, as he was, assured his master, that not a word about the 
matter should escape from his lips; and begged him to believe, that he was not 
in the least given to tittle-tattle as some servants are. 

‘‘ That's master’s knock,” said Lubberly. ‘ But where has he left the cab, 
I wonder?” 

“« We'll not wonder long,” replied Sifter. 

“T beg pardon, sir,” said Sifter; ‘‘ for not being in attendance this morning, 
but I had no notion you were going out so early to breakfast.” 

“No matter,” said Sir Matthew, with a smile ; at the same time congratula- 
ting himself upon having contrived his measures with such ingenuity, and exe- 
cuted them with so much secrecy and address, that even his own servants were 
ignorant of his movements. ‘‘Had the sudden departure of the head of the 

rm been known,” thought he, “what might not have been inferred from the 
circumstance! Yet have I been to Coventry and back again, to prop up the 
credit of a falling house, in which the safety of our own is involved, whilst not 
a creature is aware that I have been an hour absent from town—except, indeed 
my trusty Thomas, who has lived with me these fifteen years. That's what I 
call management.” 

There was still one trifling thing necessary to the safety of the “old and sub- 
stantial firm” of Moonshine, Flimsy, Squander, and Co. : the sum of thirty 
thousand pounds, which must be raised within two days; and for this he was 
depending almost entirely upon his old friend, Sir Simon Stanch. Great,there- 
fore, was his disappointment upon being told, in answer to his inquiry for his 


out of thehouse. In a few minutes, he returned. 


thew drove up to the Highgate Tunnel in a post-chaise ; and, whilst he was get- 
“ Just now my lady sent word to me that he was busy in his study,” said Lub- | ting into the cab, Thomas contrived to get the fact out of the postboy, who 
drove the last stage. But don’t you tell this to any body, except Mrs. Lacer, 
“Did she ?”’ cried Sifter. ‘‘ Why, not five minutes ago she told me he had | and Molly, or so—for Thomas faithfully promised his master to keep it a pro- 


letters, that there was none by the general, and only one by the two-penny post 

—a note of no importance. 

“ Frightened at the mention of the pecuniary arrangements,” thought he. 

He ascended to the drawing-room where he found Lady Moonshine. 

“ Harriet, love,” said he in a dejected tone, ‘ you must instantly issue cards 

for another grand dinner on the third, and a ball and supper on the ninth—you 

know whom best to invite.” 

“Then you have not succeeded in that unfortunate business at Coventry !” 

said Lady Moonshine, with a deep sigh. 

“That is arranged,” replied Sir Matthew; “but there is no letter from 

Stanch, and I begin to fear our plans in that quarter will fail.” 

“Then Heaven help us!” said her ladyship, tears starting from her eyes. 

And, like a dutiful and affectionate wife, deeply sympathizing with her hus- 

band’s distresses, she instantly proceeded to make out the lists for the two 
ies. 

“Tis an anxious life of ours,” exclaimed Sir Matthew. ‘Ah! who would 

be a banker?” 

No sooner had Sir Matthew gone up stairs, than Sifter put on his hat and ran 


“ Lubberly,” said he, ‘I was right to a tittle. Coventry it was. Sir Mat- 


found secret, even that he had been out to meet him at all.” 

‘“« Why, bless me! if I haven’t forgot to give master the letter the porter 
left!” said Lubberly. ‘Here, Mr. Sifter; you had befter take it up to him at 
once, as it may be of consequence.” 

Sifter took the letter ; an as soon as he had acquainted Mrs. Lacer (who just 
then came down stairs again) with the information which he had received from 
Thomas, and dilated thereupon—a process which did not occupy more than 
ten minutes— he proceeded to the drawing-room. 

‘A letter, Sir Matthew, which a porter has this very instant delivered,” said 
Sifter. ‘ He will call again presently for an answer.” 

Sir Matthew, recognising the hand, exclaimed, ‘This is the very letter 
which I have been so anxiously expecting. Stay, Sifter.” He opened it, and 
having hastily run his eye over its contents, he handed it to Lady Moonshine, 
saying, in atone which marked his delight at the communication, “ This is 
better than I expected, my love ; he is in town, and will be here at eleven pre- 
cisely.—Sifter, when Sir Simon Stanch comes, conduct him to my study with- 
out a moment’s delay ; and tell Lubberly that Iam not at home to any one else, 
whoever they may be.” 

What was better than had been expected (an announcement which gave Sir 
Matthew such evident satisfaction), was a subject for the guesses of the mem- 
bers of the lower house ; till, even as the clock was striking eleven, a plain 
green chariot drove up to the door. 

The occupant of the carriage was a man of middle height, slim, with a sharp 
intelligent countenance, and a head nearly bald; the little hair he had being 
gray. He was habited in a blue coat, buff waistcoat, white muslin cravat, drab- 
coloured shorts, and top-boots; he wore also a cloak of ample dimensions. 
His appearance altogether was that of a gentleman of the old school. 

‘“« Sir Matthew Moonshine ?” said he, inquiringly, as he entered the hall. 

Had one of the present unprecedentedly talon-ted company of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury-lane, escaped from his den, and suddenly rushed into the presence 
of Sifter, Lubberly, and Mrs. Lacer, his appearance could not have occasioned 
greater consternation among them, than did that of the gentleman now intro- 
duced. They looked first at him then at each other, and again at him, but an- 
swer made they none. 

“ Am I to be answered?” said the gentleman. ‘Is Sir Matthew Moonshine 
at home?” 

‘« N—no, sir,” stammered Lubberly, remembering his master’s order for de- 
nial. 

The gentleman gave his card, and was quitting the house, when Lubberly 
cried, What, sir! Sir Simon Stanch ! you, Sir Simon Stanch ?” 

*Ple-ple-please, sir, Sir Matthew is at home to you, sir,” said Sifter. “ This 
way if you please, sir ;” and Mr. Sifter bowed and scraped to the Baronet, till 
the latter was fairly in the presence of the banker. Sir Simon, however ap- 
peared to take no notice of the embarrassment which his arrival had occasioned. 

In a minute or two, Sifter was again with his companions, who had not yet 
recovered from their astonishment. 

“Well,” cried Sifter. “‘ what are we to think of this !”” 

“Tt can’t be,” said Mrs. Lacer. 

“I'll take my oath it isthe man with the letter,” said Lubberly. ‘I knew 
the voice again—and then, the peaked nose, and sharp gray eyes.”’ 

“There can’t be a doubt about it,” said Sifter; ‘“‘but whether he was dis- 
guised then or is disguised now, that’s the mystery.” 

“ Then he is the man with the cloak after all,” said Mrs. Lacer. 

“No, no,” said Sifter, ‘not a bit like him. I should know Aim from a thou- 
sand. But it is nonsense to stand guessing here all day : I’ll go a shorter way to 
work—I hear Sir Matthew's bell.” These last words he accompanied with a 
significant nod. 

“ There’s no bell,” said Mrs. Lacer and Lubberly, speaking together. 

“But there may be presently,” said Sifter, ‘and I may as well be in readi- 
ness close to the study-door. Do you take?” And up stairs went Sifter. 

“ Sir Simon’s poor coachman must be very cold,” said the compassionate La- 
cer. ‘Suppose we ask him in, and have a little chat with him, Mr. Lub- 
berly. 

‘ Suppose we do,” said Lubberly. No sooner said than done; and behold 
Lumby, Sir Simon’s short, fat coachman, installed in a chair at the fireside. 
Instantly the order was “all hands to the pumps,” as a sailor would say. 

Rather a shy turn-out of yours, master coachee ; a job, I take it, eh!” said 
Lubberly. 

* All jobb’d,” replied Lumpy, in a dull, drawling voice: ‘all jobb’d, both 
carriage, and horses, and me. But this sort of driving don’t suit me—I shall 
give it up—I’m used to the slow and sure line.” 

«And what may that be !”’ inquired Lubberly. 

“Why, driving a hearse,” replied Lumpy. ‘For your real amateur that 
loves his ease, no driving like it—safe and steady. But galloping over the 
stones, is a thing I'm not used to ; I'm always afraid of doing an injury, either 
to myself or my inside customer, which was not so before.” 

“‘ Who's this Sir Simon, and where does he live ?” inquired Lacer. 

“He's a country gentleman now ; was a West-India merchant ; lives in Wilt- 
shire: came to town yesterday ; and took ready furnished lodgings in Sack- 
ville-street, at four guineas a week, for a week certain—at least, so his confi 
dential valet tells me,” said Lumpy. 

“Ts he married, or single, and what relations has he?” inquired Lubberly. 

«‘ Ay, and what’s his business in town?” added Mrs. Lacer. 

Coachee replied, ‘* He’s a widower, and has got no relations but a_ nephew 
he’s very fond of, who ran away because he would’nt marry a girl Sir Simon 
chose for him at Bath ; and his business in town is to marry your young lady, 


what his confidential valet tells me.” 
‘* What sort of a person is he ?” asked Mrs. Lacer. 


his confidential valet tells me. What do youthink! I’m ordered to be in 


as if he wasn’t worth a groat, and orders me to drive to the corner of Langham- 
place. Out he gets, orders me to wait there for him, and away he walks. 
Well; in about 


street.” 
“There we fix him, Mr. Lubberly,” said Mrs. Lacer; ‘It is the same man ; 


” 


a Dutch-woman. 


name ’” 

“«* Smith,’ says the man. 

“¢T want to see him,’ says Sir Simon. 
“That was enough !”’ said Lumpy, in conclusion 
his carriage as if he had been shot ; orders me home ; 
dress, and then comes and orders me to drive him here. 


Pn 


ouser this business grows 
Sifter now returned, almost flying down the stairs. 





drive off to a corn-chandler’s at the sign of the Wheatsheaf, in Great Portland- 


and if he wasn’t shamming sleep and listening to all we said all the while, I’m | “‘ What course to pursue, I know not. 


“« He’s not at home,’ says the man ; and he didn’t sleep at home last night.’ 
«Sir Simon falls back in | ago.” 
goes in and changes his 


April 6, 
* Well? what ?” exclaimed the others, all in a breath. 
_“ There I am at fault,” replied Sifter ; “for at that instant I fancied I heard 
Sir Matthew coming to the door, so away I scampered.” 
Mr. Lumpy, inferring from this supposition that his employer might presently 
require his services, thought it best to take his leave, and resume his seat on his 
coach-box. 
To have discovered that the man in the cloak was Mr. Smith, was a satis- 
factory discovery—as far as it went ; but the combined ingenuity of our three 
worthies was insufficient to determine which, of all the Smiths in London, this 
Smith could be. In that respect, therefore, the mystery was still a mystery ; 
and we must for a little while, leave them in their perplexity. 


CHAPTER IV. 


_“ Inquire for me !—Plain green chariot !—fat coachman !” in a tone of asto- 
nishment, said the mysterious man in the cloak to Mr.Gritts, the corn-chandler : 
** By what name did = inquire for me?” 

“He did not know your name, sir,” replied Grits; “ he asked me, what was 
the name of my second-floor lodger '—Smith, sir, said 1—That was nothing : 
but when I told him you did not sleep at home last night, I thought he would 
have fainted.’ 

“What sort of a person was he !” inquired Mr. Smith. 

* Why, sir, he—but if you will walk fast you’ll overtake him before he gets 
to the end of the street, for he has not been gone two minutes, and his coach- 
man drives for all the world as if he was driving a hearse.” 

“‘ Most mysterious! Who can he be? What can he want ?” thought Mr. 
Smith, as he trotted off in pursuit of the carriage. This he presently overtook. 
Mufiled up in his cloak, he gave one glance in at the window ; and the degree 
of his astonishment may easily be imagined when we say, that he clasped his 
hands and exclaimed, ‘Oh, Heavens '—an exclamation which is allowed to 
be perfectly innoeent every where except on the stage, where it is denounced as 
rank blasphemy. 

He followed the carriage to Sackville-street ; and, anxious, and doubtful what 
course to adopt, he waited near the house entered by the person who had caused 
his astonishment. After the lapse of about half an hour, the person (who our 
readers are now aware was Sir Simon Stanch) again got into the carriage, and 
Mr. Smith again followed it, till, to the indescribable consternation of Mr. Smith 
it a at the door of Sir Matthew Moonshine. 

‘Then all is discovered !’’ exclaimed Mr. Smith ; and in an a ony of alarm, 
he flew afterwards, unconscious of whither he was going. But Portland-place 
is a very nice place for any body in an unhappy state of mind, when his eyes are 
of but little use to him ; for from its width, a madman might have run from 
one end of it to the other, and back again, without doing harm to himself or 
any one else—if the nursery maids would but keep the little children out of his 
way Onwards he went till he reached the New Road, when his progress was 
impeded by an omnibus. This momentary pause brought him alittle to a recol- 
lection of himself. He retraced his steps. There was the green chariot still at 
the door. Unable to determine what had best be done, he paced up and down 
the street during the time occupied by the events narrated in the preceding 
chapter. At length, incapable of controlling his excited feelings, and scarcely 
knowing what he did, he knocked at the door, which being opened, he rushed 
into the hall. 

Ming man in the cloak!” cried Sifter, receding with alarm as if he had seen 
a ghost. 

“The cloak ! the cloak !"’ responded Mrs. Lacer and Lubberly. 

“Be not alarmed, my good people; ’tis all right,” cried Mr. Smith, in a 
voice trembling with agitation. He threw three sovereigns amongst them, and 
flew down the kitchen stairs. 

“Tt’s the spoons he’s after,” said Lubberly, quietly putting one of the sove- 
reigns into his pocket. ‘* Shall we give the alarm?” 

‘Spoons! Fiddlesticks !’said Mrs. Lacer, following the example so laudably 
set by the last speaker. ‘‘ He seems to know the ways of the house well enough 
Back stairs, take my word for it, and that’s the way to them. I tell you what 
my room opens into my young lady’s, so I'll go up and do abit of needlewerk.”’ 
And away she went. 

‘“*A perfect gentleman, at any rate, said Sifter, pocketing his share of the 
donation. “If he should be discovered, I'll swear I don’t know how he got into 
the house. Won't you, Mr. Lubberly. : 
‘In course, replied Lubberly ; * till I’m black in the face.’ 
In less than three minutes, Mrs. Lacer returned, and tossing her head with 
an air of virtuous indignation, she thus began: Pretty doings! For 
my part, I’ll not stay in the house, but will give warning the very moment I 
hear of a better place. Who would have thought it? Miss Juliana, of al! 
»eople |” 

' You don’t say so !"’ exclaimed both the gentlemen 

‘True, [tell you,” said the lady. ‘Scarcely had I reached my own room 
and got my eye comfortably to the key-hole, when Miss Julienma’s door tuunces 
open, and in rushes Smith. 

‘««*Oh, my dear Juliana,’ cries he ; ‘all is discovered !’ 

“Then we are ruined, my dear Walter !”’ says my young lady : and, bursting 
out a-crying, what does she do but throw herself into his arms! Oh, Mr. Sifter * 
Oh, Mr. Lubberly ! I’m afraid there’sno longer any virtue in the world, except 
in our sp’ere.”’ 

‘Right, Mrs. Lacer,”’ said Sifter, looking his tenderest at her; ‘‘ and for that 
reason I have made up my mind never to marry a lady of quality.” 

“A sad thing to happen in a respectable family,” said Lubberly, with a grunt, 
which was the nearest approach he could make to a sigh. 

‘“T can't say I’m much astonished,” said Sifter ; ‘and though I pity her from 
the bottom of my soul, I always had my suspicions.” 

“And a banker’s daughter!” said Lacer. ‘‘A poor lady’s maid, now, would 
have lost her place through it.” 

* But what said Smith when Miss Juliana said, ‘Then we are ruined*’’’ in- 
quired Sifter. 

“ That I can’t say,” replied Mrs. Lacer ; ‘for just then my lady came sud- 
denly into my room, and said in a huff,‘ What are you doing there, Lacer ?’ Of 
course, says I,*I was only kneeling down to tie my shoe-ribbon, my lady.’ 
Now, whether she suspected something, and came to listen herself, I can’t tell ; 
bat hearing a strange voice in the next room, anda sort of mumble-mumble- 
mumble going on, she turned as pale as death, and sank down into a chai 
However, she ordered me out of the room, and desired me not to come again til! 
I was rung for.” 
= ‘* Walter Smith,” muttered Lubberly, referring to the “Court Guide,” in the 
hope of discovering something touching the mysterious visitor ; but in vain. He 
slowly drew his short, stumpy fore-finger down the many pages of Johns, Tho 
masses, and Williams, but there was no Walter to be found. 

“Try the Smyths with a y,” said Sifter. 

‘* Nonsense !”’ said Mrs. Lacer; ‘‘do you think it possible that any gentlemai 
who spells his Smith with a y, much less with ane at the end of it, would de- 
mean himself by lodging at acorn-chandler’s. He is nothing but a Smith with 
an i, rely upon it.” 

No lady’s-maid dwelling in all London, could have evinced a more pro 


and lend some money to her father who is rather shakey—at least, all this is | found knowledge of the “ vastly genteel,’ than did Mrs. Lacer by this observa- 


tion. 
Lady Moonshine had not gone to Lacer’s room for the purpose of listening 


“ Quite an oddity, who never does any thing like other people—at least so | for she had not the slightest suspicion of any conversation going on worth thé 


trouble of listening to; but hearing a man’s voice, where a man’s voice ought 


Sackville-street at half past eight this morning. Out comes Sir Simon, dressed | not to have been heard, she conceived it to be her duty to remain. 


“But how could you be so imprudent, Walter, as to come here in broad day- 
light ?” Miss Juliana made no deduction for the dense fog. However, we must 


alf an hour, he came back all in a fluster, and orders me to | not be over-particular about what is given to us for daylight in London. 


Juliana’s question made Lady Moonshine’s heart almost leap into ber 
mouth. 

‘“‘T saw him enter the house, and feared all was discovered,” replied Walter 
I have offended him once already 
and by this thoughtless, this fatal step of ours—alas! Still, your father neve! 


Well,” continued Lumpy, “the man what belongs to the shop come to the | would have consented to your marrying one possessed of so small a fortune as | 
carriage, and says Sir Simon, says he, ‘‘ What’s your second floor lodger’s | am.”’ 


Lady Moonshine held by a chair for support. 

«Let us confess all to my dear, my beloved mamma—” 

Tears (of tenderness) came into Lady Moonshine’s eyes. 

“And she will intercede for pardon for our having got married three weeks 


Lady Moonshine felt as if a weight of twenty tons had been removed from 
her heart. She burst into her daughter's room: and Sifter, who was listening 


«“ Why,” exclaimed Mrs. Lacer; “the more we discover, the more mysteri- | at one door, whilst Lacer was peeping through the key-hole of the other, 


startled by the movement, ran down stairs. Within five minutes, Lubberly 


A short time sufficed to | Molly Mopsley, and every other servant in the house were informed (but under 


| introduce him to Lumpy, and to acquaint him with all that he had informed | a strict injunction of secresy), that Miss Juliana had been Mrs. Smith these three 


‘«« T haven't heen idle,” said Sifter ; ‘* but they spoke so low that although I 
However | customary three volumes—our having but little more to add, and the read* 


| them of. 
| 
| 
| 


listened-with all my might, I could only catch a word here and there. 


weeks past. F 
We had some idea of distending our Tale of Mystery to the bulk of th 


it proves that what this gentleman has told usis true! ‘Don’t talk to me about | probably anticipating how matters must end, notwithstanding. But as the 


| “ ° 
marriage settlements,’ said Sir Simon; ‘till this mysterious affair of the mar 


in the cloak—a Mr. Smith, as he turns out to be—is cleared up.’—‘ I know nm 


1 | settlement of these matters did, in fact, occupy no more than one short hour 
» | we are resolved to devote to the winding up of our narrative no more than on 


more about Mr. Smith than you do; I am ignorant of the matter,’ said Sir | short chapter 


| Matthew ; ‘and am anxious to clear it up as you can be. As for my daughter 


’ CHAPTER V 





| I’ll answer for her with my life.’-—‘* Then, you have deceived me respecting 


| your fortune; your firm is tottering?’ said Sir Simon.—‘ Hush! would yor 
| ruin me?’ said Sir Matthew. ‘ No,’ said Sir Simon ; ‘as an old friend I woul 
save you, and I am willing to advance the thirty thousand provided—” 





It is a saying as old as the hills, that “ what is done cannot be undone ; 4! 
With exceptions, so few 


fre- 


1| generally speaking, its truth is equal to its antiquity 
1| as not to disturb the rule, this saying applies to marriage ; and it was so 


sears repeated by Lady Moonshine in her intercession on behalf of the 
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culprits, that doubtless it tended considerably towards inducing Sir Matthew and 
Sir Simon to sanction that which, perhaps, they might not otherwise have per- 
mitted. 

The three persons we have just named, together with Walter Stanch (Sir Si- 
mon’s runaway nephew), and Juliana, were assembled in the drawing-room. To 

revent any sudden intrusion, Sir Matthew had taken the wise precaution of 
ocking the door ; and, as people instinctively do when they have any thing of 
more than common importance to talk about, they speke in an under-tone. 
Something may be said both for and against this practice :—against it, chiefly 
that it is inconvenient to listeners. This was Mr. Sifter's most decided opinion 
upon the present occasion ; for though his ears were of the sharpest, and he was 
listening in his very best manner, he could not manage to catch more than nine 
words out of every ten that were uttered. He contrived, however, to make out 
something. 

“Tt is all settled,” said Sifter, when he re-descended to the hall. ‘* But who 
do you think Smith turns out to be? You'll never guess, so I'll tell you ; Mr. 
Stanch, Sir Simon’s nephew. There was my lady crying, Miss Juliana—Mrs. 
Walter Stanch, I should say—and her husband kneeling ; and—in short, there 
was a full pardon ; and to morrow they will all go down iuto Wiltshire, and 
when they return pretend that the marriage took place there the day after, with 
the consent and ye ge of both parties. 

“Then, since the old man can’t marry my young lady, of course he 
won't lend the thirty thousand ; so our house in the city must stop,” said Lub- 
berly. 

“Not a bit of it,” said Sifter. ‘‘ He’s to put that sum into the house this 
very day, upon condition of his nephew being taken into the firm, and having his 
due share of the business. And what do you think the good-natured old fellow 
did? He gave Miss Juliana a kiss, and told her she might order a thousand 
pound’s-worth of jewellery and trinkets, and that he would pay for them. But 
—capital fun !’—and here Mr. Sifter burst into aloud laugh—* they have set- 
tled that it will be as well immediately to give us a hint of the marriage thatzs 
to take pla@e, in order that—’”’ Here Mr. Sifter was interrupted by the sound of 
his master’s bell. He was desired to order the carriage vr sens 

The carriage having arrived, Lady Moonshine, her daughter, and Walter, fol- 
lowed by Sir Simon, and Sir Matthew, came down. As she crossed the hall— 
‘‘Lacer,” said her ladyship ; ‘‘ you will be pleased to hear that your young lady 
is shortly to be married.” 

‘«‘ Dear me, my lady, you don’t say so!” exclaimed Lacer, with alook of the 
most innocent astonishment. ‘* How delighted [ am to hear it !”’ 

‘May I take the liberty, sir,” said Sifter, (addressing his master in a hesitat- 
ing manner,.and with a respectful bow)—“ may I take the liberty, sir, to inquire 
who the gentleman is that is to marry my young lady?” 

“ Mr. Stanch, nephew to Sir Simon Stanch,” blandly replied Sir Matthew. 
Then, turning to his lady, he whispered to her, ‘*’Tis clear they are completely 
in the dark. No,no; confide no secrets to your servants, is my maxim, and 
here we have a proof of its vaiue.”’ 

‘Storr and Mortimer’s,” said her ladyship, as the footman closed the door of 
the carriage, in which were herself and daughter. 

‘Exactly as I told you,” said Sifter to Miss Lacer; ‘“‘my lady’s jewel- 
lers.”” 

Sir Matthew and young Stanch accompanied Sir Simon in his carriage. 

‘Drive as fast as you can,’ said Sir Simon to his ex-member of the black 
whip-club, ‘‘ to my stock-broker, Mr. Transfer’s,in Thread-needle-street. Stumpy 





obeyed his instructions to the best of his ability, and pelted away at the rate of 
nearly three miles an hour. 

“Exactly as I told you,” said Sifter to Lubberly ; ‘to sell out thirty thou- | 
sand.” 

Since none of the incidents in this Tale of Mystery, excepting only that of 
the man in a cloak, was known to any but Sir Matthew’s own servants, it is not 
surprising that it was as late as three o’clock in the afternoon when they had 
become the common talk of all the other servants in the neighbourhood. The 
circumstance of the man in the cloak, however, had already been a matter of 
notoriety as early as twelve ;—Mr. Stumper, the twopenny postman, having 
whispered it to only Col. Mac Skinflint’s housemaid next door; Monsieur Ba- 
vard, the ambassador’s valet, over the way; and two or three others, equally 
worthy of his contidence. 
> Now, it may be inquired, By what means is this Domestic Inquisition to be 
suppressed? Thisis a subject difficult to answer. ‘Till some means, how- 
ever, are devised for that purpose, its mischievous consequences would be 
greatly diminished, by so regulating your sayings and doings, that they might 
ve divulyed to dil the wurld, without causing you to tremble or to blush. 


P.* 


— 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY.—epirep sy “Boz.” 
CHAPTER XXXVI.—[ Continued from the last Albion.} 


PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL; RELATING TO FAMILY MATTERS. SHOWING HOW 
MR. KENWIGS UNDERWENT VIOLENT AGITATION, AND HOW MRS. KENWIGS 
WAS AS WELL AS COULD BE EXPECTED. 

It might have been about seven o’clock in the evening, and it was growing 
dark in the narrow streets near Golden Square, when Mr. Kenwigs sent out for 
a pair of the cheapest white kid gloves—those at fourteenpence—and select- 
ing the strongest, which happened to be the right-hand one, walked down stairs 
with an air of some pomp and much excitement, and proeeeded to muffle the 
knob of the street-door knocker therein. Having executed this task with great 
nicety, Mr. Kenwigs pulled the door to after him, and just stepped across the 
road to try the effect from the opposite side ofthe street. Satisfied that nothing 
could possibly look better in its way, Mr. Kenwigs then stepped back again,and 
calling through the keyhole to Morleena to open the door, vanished into the 
house, and was seen no longer. 

Now, considered as an abstract eircumstance, there was no more obvious 
cause or reason why Mr. Kenwigs should take the trouble of muffling this par- 
ticular knocker, than there would have been for his muffling the knocker of any 
nobleman or gentleman ten miles off; because for the greater convenience of 
the numerous lodgers, the street-door always stood wide open, and the knocker 
was never used atall. The first floor, the second floor, and the third floor, had 
each a bell of its own. As to the attics, no one ever called onthem; if any 
body wanted the parlours, there they were close at hand, and all he had to do 
was to walk straight iato them ; while the kitchen had a separate entrance down 
the area steps. As a question of mere necessity and usefulness, therefore, this 
muffling of the knocker was thoroughly incomprehensible. 

But knockers may be muffled for other ourpeses than those of mere utilita- 
rianism, as, in the present instance, was clearly shown. There are certain po- 
lite forms and ceremonies which must be observed in civilised life, or mankind 
relapse into their original barbarism. No genteel lady was ever yet confined— 
indeed, no genteel confinement can possibly take place—without the accompany- 
ing symbol of a muffled knocker. Mrs. Kenwigs was a lady of some preten- 
sions to gentility ; Mrs. Kenwigs was confined. And, therefore, Mr. Kenwigs 
tied up the silent knocker on the premises in a white kid glove. 

“I'm not quite certain neither,” said Mr. Kenwigs, arranging his shirt-col- | 
lar, and walking slowly up stairs, whether, “as it’s a boy, I won’t have it inthe 
papers.” 

Pondering upon the advisability of this step, and the sensation it was likely 
to create in the neighbourhood, Mr. Kenwigs betook himself to the sitting- | 
room, where various extremely diminutive articles of clothing were airing ona 
horse before the fire, and Mr. Lumbey, the doctor, was dandling the baby—that 
is, the old baby—not the new one. : | 

“It’s a fine boy, Mr. Kenwigs,” said Mr. Lumbey, the doctor. 

** You consider hima fine boy, do you, sir?” returned Mr. Kenwics. 

“Tt’s the finest boy I ever saw in all my life,” said the doctor. “I never saw 
such a baby.” ; 

It is a pleasant thing to reflect upon, and furnishes a complete answer to 
those who contend for the gradual degeneration of the human species, that 
every baby born into the world is a finer one than the last. 

““T ne—ver saw such a baby,” said Mr. Lumbey, the doctor. 

‘*Morleena was a fine baby,” remarked Mr. Kenwigs ; 
an attack, by implication, upon the family 

“They were all fine babies,” said Mr. Lumbey. And Mr. Lumbey went on 
nursing the baby with a thoughtful look. Whether he was considering under 
what head he could best charge the nursing in the bill, was best known to him- 
self. 

During this short conversation, Miss Morleena, as the eldest of the family, 
and the natural representative of her mother during her indisposition, had been 
hustling and slapping the three younger Miss Kenwigses, without intermission ; 
which considerate and affectionate conduct brought tears into the eyes of Mr 
Kenwigs, and caused him to declare that, in understanding and behaviour, that 
child was a woman 

‘She will be a treasure to the man she marries, sir,” said Mr. Kenwigs, hal! 
aside ; “I think she'll marry above her station, Mr. Lumbey.” 

“T shouldn't wonder at all,” 


as if this were rather 





replied the doctor 


‘** You never see her dance, sir. did you?” asked Mr. Kenwigs 

The doctor shook his head | 

“ » 19° 4 i ’ " 

Ay said Mr. Kenwigs, as though he pitied him from his heart, “ then | dr 

yo. don’t know what she's capable of.” 

All this time there had been a great whisking in and out of th | 
the door had been opened and shut very softly about twenty time 
(for 1. was necessary to kee p Mrs 


Kenwigs qmet), and the young baby had be: 


exhibited to a score or two of deputations from a select bedy of female 


| odd things come about, 


Che Albion. 


who had assembled in the passage, and about the street-door, to discuss the 
event in all its bearings. Indeed, the excitement extended itself over the 
whole street, and groups of ladies might be seen standing at the doors,—some 
in the interesting condition in which Mrs. Kenwigs had last appeared in pub- 
lic—relating their experiences of similar occurrences. Some few acquired great 
credit from a prophesied, the day before yesterday, exactly when it would 
come to pass; others again related, how that they guessed what it was, directly 
they saw Mr. Kenwigs turn pale and run up the street as hard as ever he could 
go. Some said one thing, and some another; but all talked together, and all 
agreed upon two points: first, that it was very meritorious and highly praise- 
worthy in Mrs, Kenwigs, to do as she had done ; and secondly, that there never 
was such a skilful and scientific doctor as that Doctor Lumbey. 

In the midst of this general hubbub, Doctor Lumbey sat in the first floor 
front, as before related, nursing the deposed baby, and talking to Mr. Kenwigs. 
He was a stout bluff looking gentleman, with no shirt-collar to speak of, at a 
beard that had been growing since yesterday morning ; for Doctor Lumbey was 
popular, and the neighbourhood was prolific ; and there had been no less than 
a other knockers muffled, one after the other, within the last forty-eight 

ours. 

“ Well, Mr. Kenwigs,” said Dr. Lumbey, “this makes six. You'll have a 
family in time, sir.” 

“] think six is almost enough, sir,”’ returned Mr. Kenwigs. 

“ Pooh! pooh!” said the doctor. ‘Nonsense! not half enough.” 

With this tie doctor laughed ; but he didn’t Jaugh half as much as a married 
friend of Mrs. Kenwjg’s, who had just come in from the sick-chamber, to report 
progress and take a small sip of brandy-and-water; and who seemed to con- 
sider it one of the best jokes ever launched upon society. 

“They're not altogether dependent upon good fortune, neither,” said Mr. 
Kenwigs, taking his second daughter on his knee ; ‘they have expectations.” 

‘Oh, indeed!’ sald Mr. Lumbey, the doctor. 

' — very good ones too, I believe, haven't they!” asked the married 
ady. 
** Why, ma’m,” said Mr. Kenwigs, “ it’s not exactly for me to say what they 
may be, or what they may not be. I’ts not for me to boast of any family with 
which I have the honour to be connected ; at the same time, Mrs. Kenwigs’s 
is 1 should say,”’ said Mr. Kenwigs, abruptly, and raising his voice as he 
spoke, “that my children might come into a matter ofa hundred pound a-piece, 
perhaps. Perhaps more, but certainly that.” 

‘“‘ And a very pretty little fortune,” said the married lady. 

‘There are some relations of Mrs. Kenwigs’s,” said Mr. Kenwigs, taking a 
pinch of snuff from the doctor’s box, and then sneezing very hard, for he wasn’t 
used to it, “that might leave their hundred pound a-piece to ten people, and 
yet no* go begging when they had done it.” 

“Ah! I know who you mean,” observed the married lady, nodding her head. 

‘“‘T made mention of no names, and I wish to make mention of no names,” 
said Mr. Kenwigs with a portentous look. ‘Many of my friends have met a 
relation of Mrs. Kenwigs’s in this very room, as would do henour to any com- 
pany ; that’s all.” 

“T’'ve met him,” said the married lady, with a glance towards Doctor 
Lumbey. 

“It's naterally very gratifying to my feelings as a father, to see such a man 
as that, a kissing and taking notice of my children,” pursued Mr. Kenwigs. 
“It’s naterally very gratifying to my feelings as a man, to know that man. It 
will be naterally very gratifying to my feelings as a husband, to make that man 
acquainted with this ewent. 

- Having delivered his sentiments in this form of words, Mr. Kenwigs arrang- 
ed his second daughter’s flaxen tail, and bade her be a good girl and mind what 
her sister, Morleena, said. 

“That girl grows more like her mother every day,” said Mr. Lumbey, sud- 





| denly stricken with an enthusiastic admiration of Morleena. 


‘There !” rejoined the married lady. ‘ What I always say—what I always 
did say. She's the very picter of her.” And having thus directed the gene- 
ral attention to the young lady in question, the married lady embraced the 


| Opportunity of taking another sip of the brandy-and water—and a pretty long 


sip too. 

“Yes! there is a likeness,” said Mr. Kenwigs, after some reflection. 
“But such a woman as Mrs. Kenwigs was, afore she was married ! Good 
gracious, such a woman !” 

Mr. Lumby shook his head with great solemnity, as though to imply that 
he supposed she must have been rather a dazzier. 

“Talk of fairies!” cried Mr. Kenwigs. ‘I never see anybody so light to 
be alive—never. Such manners too; so playful, and yet so sewerely proper ! 
As for her figure! It isn't generally known,” said Mr. Kenwigs, dropping the 
hsvoie; “but her figure was such at that time, that sign of the Britannia 
over in the Holloway road, was painted from it !” 

‘** But only see what it is now,” urged the married lady. 
like the mother of six?” 7 j 

** Quite ridiculous,” cried the doctor. 

** She looks a deal more like her own daughter,” said the married lady. 

‘So she does,” assented Mr. Lumbey. ‘A great deal more.” 

Mr. Kenwigs was about make some further observations, most probably in 
confirmation of this opinion, when another married lady, who had looked in to 
keep up Mrs. Kenwigs’ spirits, and help to clear off anything in the eating and 
drinking way that might be going about, put in her head to announce that she 
had just been down to answer the bell, and that there was a gentleman at the 
door who wanted to see Mr. Kenwigs “ most particular.” 


‘Does she look 


Shadowy visions of his distinguished relation flitted through the brain of 


Mr. Kenwigs, as this message was delivered; and under their influence, he 
despatched Morleena, to show the gentleman up straightway. 

“Why. I do declare,” said Mr. Kenwigs, standing opposite the door so as 
to get the earliest glimpse of the visitor, as he came up-stairs, it’s Mr. John- 
son. How do you find yourself, sir !”’ 

Nicholas shook hands, kissed his old pupils all round, entrusted a large par- 
cel of toys to the guardianship of Morleena, bowed to the doctor and the mar- 
ried ladies, and inquired after Mrs. Kenwigs in a tone of interest, which went 
to the very heart and soul of the nurse, who had come in to warm some mys 
terious compound in a little saucepan over the fire. 

“T ought to make a hundred apologies to you forcalling at such a season,’ 
said Nicholas, ‘“‘but I was not aware of it until I had rung the bel!, and mv 
time is so fully occupied now, that I feared it might be some days before I could 
possibly come again.” 

‘* No time like the said Mr. Kenwigs. ‘“ The sitiwation of 
Mrs. Kenwigs, sir, is no obstacle to a little conversation between you and me, 
I hope ? , 

‘You are very good,” said Nicholas 

At this juncture proclamation was made bv another married lady, that the 
baby had begun to eat like anything ; whereupon the two married ladies, al- 
ready mentioned, rushed tumultuously into the bedroomto behold him in the 
act. f 

“The fact is,”’ resumed Nicholas, ‘ that before I left the country, where I 
have been for some time past, I undertook to deliver a message to you.” 

* Ay, ay!” said Mr. Kenwigs. 

** And I have been,”’ added Nicholas, “already in town for some days with- 


present, sir,” 


| out having had an opportunity of doing so.” 


‘It’s no matter sir,” said Mr. Kenwigs. 
keeping cold. Message from the country!” said Mr. Kenwigs, ruminating ; 
“that’s curious. I don’t know any body in the country.” 

‘* Miss Petowker,” suggessed Nicholas ’ 

“Oh! from her, is it?” said Mr. Kenwigs 
Kenwigs willbe glad to hear from her 
now ! 


‘T dare say it’s none the worse for 


“Oh dear, yes. Ah! Mrs 
Henrietta Petowker,eht How 
That you should have met herin the country 
—Well !” ‘ 

Hearing this mention of their old friend’s name, the four Miss Kenwigses 
gathered round Nicholas, open eyed and mouthed, to hear more. Mr. Ken- 
wigs looked a little curious too, but quite comfortable and unsuspecting, 

“The message relates to family matters,” said Nicholas, hesitating. 

“Oh, never mind,” said Kenwigs, glancing at Mr. Lumbey, who having rash- 
ly taken charge of little Lillyvick, found nobody disposed to relieve him of his 
precious burden, ‘ All friends here.” 

Nicholas hemmed once or twice, and seemed to have some difficulty in pro- 
ceeding 


* At Portsmouth Henrietta Petowker is,’ observed Mr. Kenwigs 


**Ves,”’ said Nicholas. ** Mr. Lillyvick is there 

Mr. Kenwigs turned pale, bit he recovered and said, that was an odd coinci- 
dence also 

‘The message is from him,” said Nicholas 

Mr. Kenwigs appeared to revive He ew that his niece was in a delicate 
state, and had no doubt sent word that they were to forward ful] particulars 
Yes That was very kind of him o lik m too ° 

‘He desired me to give his kindest | said Nicholas 

‘Very mu bliged to him, | Yo great-uncle, Lillyvi 
lears,”” inte ed Mr. Kenwigs, « lingly expla r it to the ¢ 

on 
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~ = she fainted away, and the two remaining little Kenwigses shrieked in 
affright. 

“My children, my defrauded, swindled infants !” cried Mr. Kenwigs, pulling 
so hard, in his vehemence, at the flaxen tail of his second daughter, that he 


lifted her up on tip-toe, and kept her for some seconds in that attitude. “ Vil- 
lain, ass, traitor!” 
** Drat the man !’’cried the nurse, looking angrily round. ‘‘ What does he 


mean by making that noise here ?” 

“Silence, woman !” said Mr. Kenwigs, fiercely. 

«TJ won’t be silent,” returned the nurse. ‘ Be silent yourself, you wretch. 
Have you no regard for your baby ?” 

“No!” returned Mr. Kenwigs. 

‘More shame for you,” retorted the nurse. 
ster.” 

“Let him die,” cried Mr. Kenwigs, in the torrent of his wrath. “Let him 
die. He has no expectations, no property to come into. We want no babies 
here,” said Mr. Kenwigs recklessly. ‘*Take ‘em away, take ’em away to the 
Fondling !” 

With these awful remarks Mr. Kenwigs sat himself down in a chair, and de- 
fied the nurse, who made the best of her way into the adjoining room, and re 
turned with a stream of matrons; declaring that Mr. Kenwigs had spoken blas- 
phemy against his family, and must be raving mad. 

Appearances were certainly not in Mr. Kenwig’s favour, for the exertion of 
speaking with so much vehemence, and yet in such a tone as should prevent his 
lamentations reaching the ears o/ Mrs. Kenwigs, had made him very black in 
the face: besides which, the excitement of the occasion, and an unwonted in- 
dulgence in various strong cordials to celebrate it, had swollen and dilated his 
features to a most unusual extent. But Nicholas and the doctor—who had 
been passive at first, doubting very mach whether Mr. Kenwigs could be in 
earnest—interfering to explain the immediate cause of his condition, the — 
nation of the matrons was changed to pity, and they implored him with muc 
feeling to go quietly to bed. 

«The attention,” said Mr. Kenwigs, looking around with a plaintive air, “the 
attention that I’ve shown to that man. The Eyssteen he has eat, and the pints 
of ale he has drank, in the house—!” 

“Tt’s very trying, and very hard to bear, we know,” said one of the married 
ladies ; ‘‘ but think of your darling wife.” 

‘Oh yes, and what she’s been a undergoing of, only this day,” cried a great 
many voices. ‘ There’s agood man do.” 

‘The presents that have been made to him,” said Mr. Kenwigs, reverting to 
his calamity, ‘the pipes, the snuff-boxes—a pair of india-rubber goloshes, that 
cost six and six-pence—” 

“ Ah ! It won’t bear thinking of, indeed,” cried the matrons generally ; “ but 
it'll come home to hitn never fear.’’ 

Mr. Kenwigs looked darkly upon the ladies as if he would prefer its ail com- 
ing home to him, as there was nothing to be got by it ; but he said nothing, and 
resting his head upon his hand, subsided into a kind of doze. 

Then the matrons ag: i1 expatiated on the expediency of taking the good gen 
tleman to bed ; observing that he would be better to-morrow, and that they 
knew what*was the wear and tear of some men’s minds when their wives were 
taken as Mrs. Kenwigs had been that day, and that it did him great credit, and 
there was nothing to be ashamed of in it ; far from it; they liked to see it, they 
did, for it showed a good heart. And one lady observed, as a case bearing upon 
the present, that her husband was often quite light-headed from anxiety on simi- 
lar oceasions, and that once, when her little Johnny was born, it was nearly a 
week before he came to himself again, during the whole of which time he did 
nothing but cry “ Is it a boy, is it a boy!” in a manner which went to the hearts 
of all his hearers. 

At length Morleena (who quite forgot she had fainted, when she found she 
was not noticed) announced that a chamber was ready for her afflicted parent ; 
and Mr. Kenwigs, having partially smothered his four daughters in the close- 
ness of his embrace, accepted the doctor’s arm on one side, and the support of 
Nicholas on the other, and was conducted up-stairs to a bed-room which had been 
secured for the occasion. 

Having seen him sound asleep and heard him snore most satisfactorily, and 
having further presided over the distribution of the toys, to the perfect con- 
tentment of al] the little Kenwigses, Nicholas took his leave. The matrons 
dropped off one by one, with the exception of six or eight particular friends, 
who had determined to stop all night ; the lights in the houses gradually 
disappeared ; the last bulletin was issued that Mrs. Kenwigs was as well 
as could be expected ; and the whole family were left to their repose.—{ To be 
continued. ) 


“Ugh! you unnatural mon- 
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THE PHANTOM SHIP. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT C. B.—(Continued from the last Allion.) 
CHAPTER XXII. 

The Utrecht sailed from Gambroon, touched at Ceylon, and proceeded on 
her voyage in the eastern seas. Schrifter still remained on board, but since his 
last conversation with Amine he had kept aloof and appeared to avoid both her 
and Philip ; still there was not, as before, any attempt to make the ship’s com- 
pany disaffected, nor did he indulge in his taunts and sneers. The communi- 
cation he had made to Amine had also its effect upon her and Philip—they 
were more pensive and thoughtful—each attempted to conceal their gloom from 
the other; and when they embraced, it was with the mournful feeling that per- 
haps it was an indulgence they would soon be deprived of—at the same time, 
each steeled their heart to endurance and prepared to meet the worst. Krantz 
wondered at the change, but naturally could not account for it. The Utrecht 
was not far from the Andaman Isles, when Krantz, who had watched the baro- 
meter, came in early one morning and called Philip. 

‘We have every prospect of a tiphoon, sir,” said Krantz; “the glass and 
the weather are both threatening.” 

“Then we must make all snug—send down topgallant yards and small sails 
directly. We will strike topgallant masts—I will be out in a minute.” 

Philip hastened on deck—the sea was smooth, but already the moaning of 
the wind gave notice of the approaching storm. The vacuum in the air was 
about to be filled up, and the convulsion would be terrible—a white haze ga- 
thered fast, thicker and thicker;—the men were turned up, every thing of 
weight sent below, and the guns secured. Now came a blast of wind which 
careened the ship, passed over, and in a minute she righted as before—then 
another and another, fiercer and fiercer still—the sea although smooth, at last 
appeared white as a sheet with foam, as the tiphoon swept along in its impetu- 
ous career—it burst upon the vessel; which bowed down to it to her gunnel and 
their remained—in a quarter of an hour it had passed over, and the vessel was 
relieved, but the sea had risen, and the gale was strong. In another hour the 
blast again came, more wild, more furious than the first—the waves were dashed 
into their faces, torrents of rain descended, the ship was on her beam ends, and 
then remained till it had passed away, to sweep destruction far beyond them 
—leaving behind a tumultuous angry sea 

“Tt is nearly over I believe, sir,” said Krantz. 
windward,” 

‘‘ We have had the worst of it, I believe,”’ said Philip. 

‘“No! there is worse to come,” said a low voice near to Philip—it was 
Schrifter who spoke 

“A vessel to windward scudding before it,” cried Krantz. 

Philip looked to windward, and in the spot where it was most clear, he saw ® 
vessel under topsails and foresail, standing right down. ‘ She is a large vessel, 
bring me my glass.” The telescope was brought from the cabin, but before 
Philip could use it, a haze had again gathered up to windward and the vessel 
was not to be seen 

“ Thick again,” observed Philip, as he shut in his telescope ; “ 
vut for that vessel that she does not run too close te us.” 

‘‘She has seen us, no doubt, sir,” said Krantz 

After a few minutes the tiphoon again raged, and all was o! a murky gloom. 
It seemed as if some heavy fog had been hurled along by the furious wind— 
nothing was to be distinguished except the white foam of the sea, and that not 
the distance of half the cable’s length, when it was lost in one greymist. The 
storm staysail yielded to the ferce of the wind, rent into strips, and flogged and 
cracked even louder than the gale. ‘The furious blast again blew over, and the 
mist cleared up a little 

“Ship on the weather beam,” cried one of the men, “ close aboard of us 

Krantz and Philip sprung upon the gunwale, and beheld the large ship bear- 
ing right down upon them not three cables* length distant. , 

‘Helm up! she does not see us and she wu! be aboard of us!” cried Philip. 
“Helm up, I saygher€ up, quick ! 

The helm was p*t up; as the men perc iving their imminent danger, climbed 
guns to look if the vessel altered her course; but no—down she 
came. and the head-sails of the Utrecht having been carried away—to their 
would not answer her helm and pay off as they 
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‘Ship, ahoy!” roared P ough his trampet—but the gale drove the 
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ther gunwale, all ready to catch at the ropes of the other vessel and climb on 
rel of her. Amine who had been surprised at the noise on deck, had come 
out and had taken Philip by the arm. 

“ Trust me—to the shock—” said Philip. He said no more—the cutwater 
of the stranger touched their sides—one genera! cry was raised by the sailors of 
the Utrecht, they sprung to catch at the rigging of the bowsprit which was vow 
pointed between their masts—they caught at nothing—nothing—there was no 
shock—-no concussion ef the two vessels—the stranger appeared to cleave 
through them—her hull passed slong in silence—no cracking of timbers—no 
falling of masts—the foreyard passed through their mainsail, yet the canvass 
was unrent—the whele vessel appeared to cut through the Utrecht, yet left no 
trace or injury—not fast but slowly, as if she were really sawing through with 
the heaving and tossing of the sea and her sharp prow. The stranger's fore- 
chains had passed their gunwale before Philip could recover himself. ‘Amine” 
said he, “the Phantom Ship !—my father !” 

The seamen of the Utrecht, more astounded by the unusual result than by 
their former danger, threw themselves down on deck—some hastened below, 
others prayed, others were dumb with astonishment and fear. Amine appeared 
more calm than any, not excepting Philip—she surveyed the vessel as it slowly 
forced its way through—she beheld the seamen on board of her coolly leaning 
over her gunnel, as Y washing the destruction they had occasioned—she looke 
for Vanderdecken himself, and on the poop ofthe vessel with his trumpet under 
his arm, she beheld the image of Philip himself—the same hardy, strong build— 
the same features, about the same age apparently—there could be no doubt it 
was the doomed Vanderdecken. 

* See Philip,” said she, “‘ see your father !” . 

“ Even so—merciful Heaven ! It is—it is—” and Philip overpowered by his 
feelings sunk upoa deck. 

The vessel had now passed over—the form of the elder Vanderdecken was 
seen to walk aft and look over the taffrail—Amine perceived it to start and turn 
away suddenly—she looked down and perceived Schrifter shaking his fist in de- 

e at the supernatural being—again the Phantom Ship flew to leward before 
the gale, and was soon lost in the mist ; but before that, Amine had turned and 
perceived the situation of Philip. No one but herself and Schrifter appeared 
able to act or move. She caught the pilot’s eye—beckoned to him, and with 
his assistance Philip was led to the cabin. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

‘* T have then seen him,” said Philip, after he had laid down on the sofa in 
the cabin for a few minutes to recover himself, while Amine bent over him. 
“T have at last seen him, Amine, can you doubt now ?” 

“No, Philip, I have no doubt,” replied Amine, mournfully ; “but take cou- 
rage, Philip ” 

“ For myself, I want not courage—but for you, Amine—you know that his 
appearance portends the mischief that will surely come.” 

“ Let it come,” replied Amine, calmly ; ‘I have long been prepared, and so 
have you.” 

* Yes, for myself; but not for you ” 

ft ‘ou have been wrecked often, and have been saved—then why should 
not I? ° 

“ But the sufferings !” 

“Those suffer least who have most courage to bearup against them. I am but 
a woman, weak and frail in body, but I trust I have that within me which will 
not make you feel ashamed of Amine. No, Philip, you will bave no wail- 
ing—no despair from Amine’s lips—if she can console you, she will: if she can 
assist you, she will; but come what may, if she cannot serve you, at least she 
shall prove no burden.” 

“« Your presence in misfortune would unnerve me, Amine.” 

“Tt shall not; it shall add to your resolution—let fate do its worst.” 

* Depend upon it, Amine, that will be ere long.” 

«Be it so,” replied Amine ; ‘‘ but Philip, it were as well you showed your- 
self on deck—the men are frightened, and your absence will be observed.” 

* You are right, Amine,”’ said Philip ; and rising and embracing her, he left 
the cabin. 

* It is but too true, then,” thought Amine. ‘ Now to prepare for disaster 
and death—the warning has come—I would I could know more. Oh! mother, 
mother, look down upon thy child, and in a dream reveal the mystic arts which 
I have forgotten, then should I know more ; but I have promised Philip, that 
unless separated—yea, that idea is worse than death, and I have a sad fore- 
boding ; my courage fails me only when I think of that—!” 

Philip on his return to the deck, found the crew of the vessel in great con- 
sternation. Krantz himself appeared bewildered—he had not forgotten the 
appearance of the Phantom Ship off Desolation haibour, and the vessels fol- 
lowing her to their destruction. This second appearance, more awful than the 

former quite unmanned him, and when Philip came out of the cabin, he was 
leaning in gloomy silence against the weather bulkhead 
tiie e shall never reach port again, sir,” ssid he to Philip, as he came up to 


* Silence, silence, the men may hear you.” 

“Tt matters not—they think the same,” replied Krantz. 

“ But they are wrong,” replied Philip, turning to the seamen. ‘‘ My lads! 
that some disaster may happen to us, after the appearance of this vessel is most 
robable ; I have seen her before more than once, and disasters did happen ; 
ut here I am alive and well, therefore it does not prove that we cannot escape 
as I have before dove. We must do our best and trust in Heaven. The gale 
is breaking fast, and in a few hours we shall have fine weather. I have met 
this Phantom Ship before, and care not how often I meet it again. Mr. 
Krantz, get up the spirits, the men have haa hard work and must be fatigued.” 

The very prospect of obtaining liquor, appeared to give courage to the men ; 
they hastened to obey the order, and the quantity served out was sufficient to 

ive courage to the most fearful, and induce others to defy Vanderdecken and 
is whole crew of imps. The next morning the weather was fine, the sea 
sinooth, and the Utrecht went gaily on her voyage. 

Many days of gentle breezes and favoring wiads gradually wore off the panic 
occasioned by the supernatural appearance, and if not forgotten, it was referred 
to in jest or with indifference. ‘They now had run through the Straits of Ma- 
lacca, and entered the Polynesian Archipelago. Philip’s orders were to re- 
fresh at the small island of Boten, then in possession of the Dutch, and call for 
instructions. They arrived there in safety, and after remaining two days, again 
sailed on their voyage, intending to make the passage between the Celebes 
and the island of Galago. The weather was still clear and the wind light : 
they proceeded cautivusly on account of the reefs and currents, and with a 
careful watch for the piratical vessels, which have for centuries infested those 
seas ; but they were not molested, and had gained well up among the islands 
to the north of Galago, when it fell calm, and the vessel was borne eastward of 
it by the current. ‘The calm lasted several days, and they could procure no 
anchorage ; at last they found themselves among the cluster of islands near to 
the coast of New Guinea. 

The anchor was dropped, and the sails furled for the night—a drizzling 
small rain came on, the weather was thick, and watches were stationed in 
every part o/ tle ship, that they might not be surprised by the pirate proas, 
for the current ran past the ship, at the rate of eight or nine miles per hour, 
and the vessels if hid among the islands, might sweep down upon them un- 
perceived 

It was twelve o'clock at night that Philip, who was in bed, was awaken- 
ed by a shock; he thought it might be a vessel running alongside, and he 
started from his bed and ran out. He found Krantz, who had been awaken- 
ed by the same sensation, running up undressed—another shock sueceed- 
“ and the ship careened to port. Philip then knew that they were on 

ore. 

The thickness of the night prevented them from seeing where they were, 
but the lead was thrown over the side, and they found that they were lying on 
shore on a sandbank, with not more than fourteen feet water onthe deepest 
side, and that they were broadside on, witha strong current pressing them fur- 
ther upthe bank; indeed the current ran like a mill-race, and each minute 
7 were swept further up. 

n examination, they found that she had dragged her anchors, which with 
the cable, was still taught from the starboard prow, but this did not prevent 
the vessel from being swept on the bank. 

It was supposed that the anchor had parted atthe shank, and another an- 
chor was let go to prevent her being carried further on 

Nothing more could be done till daybreak, and impatiently did they wait 
till the next morning. As the sun rose, the mist cleared up, and discovered 
that they were on shore on a sandbank, a small portion of which was above 
water, and round which the current ran with great impctuosity. About three 
miles from them werea cluster of small islands with cocoa-trees growing on 
them, but no appearance of inhabitants. ‘ 

_“T fear we have little chance,” observed Krantz to Philip. “Even if we 
lighten the vessel the anchor may not hold, and we shall be swept further 
on, and it would be impossible to lay an anchor against the force of this cur- 
rent.” 

“ At all events we must try, but I grant that our situation is any thing but 
satisfactory. Send all the hands aft.” 

e men cate aft, gloomy and dispirited. 

“ My lads!” said Philip, “ why are you disheartened !” 

“ We are doomed, sir; we knew it would be.” 

“T thought it probable that the ship would be, I told you so; but the loss 
of the ship does not involve that of the ship's conpany—aay, it does not fol- 
low;that the ship is to be lost, although she may be in great difficulty as she 








is at present. 
have plenty of time before us—we can make a raft aud take toour boats— 
it never blows among these islands, and we have land close under our lee. 


of ourselves.” 
were started, the pumps set going, and every thing that could be spared was 


of the current, and bad-holding-ground ; and then Philip and Krantz perceived 
that they went further on the bank. 


She Albion. 


What fear is there for us, my ment—the water smooth—we 





Let us first try what we can do, with the ship ; ifwe fail, we must take care 
The men caught at the ideaand went to work willingly ; the water-casks 


thrown over to lighten the ship; but the anchor still dragged with the strength 


Night came on before they quitted their toil, and then a fresh breeze sprung 
up and created a swell, which occasioned the vessel tobeat on the hard sand, 
thus did they continueuntil the next morning. At daylight the men resumed 
their labours, and the pumps were again set going to clear the vessel of the 
water which had been started, but after a time they pumped up sand. This 
told them that a plank was started, and their labours were useless; the men 
left their work, but Philip again encouraged them, and pointed out that they 
could easily save themselves, and all that they had to do was, to construct a 
raft, which would hold provisions for them for a short time, and for the crew 
who could not be taken into the boats. 


After some repose they again set to work; the topsails were struck, the 
yards lowered down, and the raft was commenced under the lee of the vessel, 
where the strong current was checked. Philip, recollecting his former disas- 
ter, took great pains in the construction of this raft, and aware that as the wa- 
ter and provisions were expended there would be no ocgasion to tow so heavy a 
mass, he cOnstructed it in two parts, separated, which might easily be se- 
vered, and thus the boats would have less to tow, as soon as circumstances 
would enable them to part with one of them. 
Night again closed their labours, and the men retired to rest, the weather con- 
tinuing fine, with very little wind. By noon the next day the raft was com- 
plete, water and provisions safely stowed on board—a secure and dry place 
made up for Amine in the centre of one—spare ropes, sails, andevery thing 
which could prove useful asrigging, &c., in case of their being forced to go on 
shore were put in. Muskets and ammunition were also provided, and all was 
ready, when the men came aft and told Philip that there was plenty of money 
on board, which it was no use leaving, and that they wished to carry as much 
as they could away with them. As this intimation was given in a way that 
it was evident it was meant to be complied with, Philip did not refuse ; but 
resolved, in his own mind, that when they arrived at a place where he could 
exercise his authority, it should be reclaimed for the company to whom it be- 
longed. The men went down below, and while Philip was making arrange- 
ments with Amine, handed the casks of dollars out of the hold, broke them 
open and helped themselves: quarrelling with each other as each cask was 
opened, for the first possession. At last every man had obtained as much as 
he could carry, and had placed his spoil on the raft with his baggage, or in the 
boat to which he had been appointed. All was ready—Amine was lowered 
down, and took her station—the boats took the raft in tow, it was cast off from 
the vessel, and away they went with the current, ulling with all their strength 
to avoid being stranded upon that part of the ped meer which appeared above 
water. This was the great danger which they had to encounter, and which 
they very narrowly escaped. 
They were eighty-six souls in all; in the four boats there were thirty-two ; 
the rest were on the raft, which being well-built and full of timber, floated high 
out of the water, now that it was so smooth. It had been agreed upon by 
Philip and Krantz, that one of them should remain on the raft and the other in 
the boats, but at the time the raft quitted the ship they were beth on the raft— 
as they went to consult, as soon as they discovered the direction of the current, 
which would be the most advisable course for them to pursue. It appeared, 
that as soon as the current had passed the bank, it took a more southerly direc- 
tion towards New Guinea. It was then debated between them whether they 
should land at that place or not, the natives of which were known to be pusil- 
lanimous yet treacherous. A long debate ensued, which ended, however, in 
resolving not to decide as yet, but wait and see what might occur. In the mean 
time the boat pulled tothe west ward, while the current set them fast in a souther- 
ly direction 
Night came on, and the boats dropped the grapnels, with which they had 
been provided, and Philip was glad to find that the current was not near so 
strong, and the grapnels held both boatsand raft. Covering themselves up with 
spare sails, which they had provided themselves with, and setting a watch, the 
tired seamen were soon fast asleep. 
‘Had [ not better remain in one of the boats?” observed Krantz. 
pose, to save themselves, the boats were to leave them on the raft.” 
“] have thought of that,” replied Philip, ‘‘ and have, therefore, not allowed 
any provisions or water in the boats; they will not leave us for that reason.” 
“ True, I had forgotten that.” 
Krantz remained on watch, and Philip retired to the repose which he so much 
needed. Amine met him with open arms. 
“T have no fear Philip,” said she, “I rather like this wild adventurous change. 
We will go on shore and build our hut beneath the cocoa-trees, and I shall! re- 
pine when the day comes, which brings succour, and releases us from our de- 
sert isle. What do I require but you !” 
“« We are in the hands of One above, dear, who will act with usas He pleases. 
We have to be thankful that it is no worse,” replied Philip. “ But now to rest 
for I shall soon be obliged to watch.” 
The morning dawned with a smooth sea and blight blue sky ; the raft had 
been borne to leeward of the cluster of uninhabited islands of which we spoke, 
and was now without hopes of reaching them, but to the westward were to be 
seen the refracted heads and trunks of cocoa-nut trees on the horizoa, and in 
that direction it was resolved that they should tow the raft. The breakfast had 
been served out, and the men had taken to the oars, when they discovered a 
proa, full of men, sweeping after them from one of the islands to the wind- 
ward. That it was a pirate vessel there could be no doubt; but Philip and 
Krantz considered that their force was more than sufficient to repel them, 
should an attack be made. ‘This was pointed out to the men; arms were dis- 
tributed to all in the boats, as well as on the raft, and that the seamen might 
not be fatigued, they were ordered to lie on their oars, and await the coming up 
of the vessel. 
As soon as the pirate was within range, having evidently reconnoitered her 
antagonists, she ceased pulling, and commenced firing from a small piece of 
cannon which was mounted on her bows. The grape and langridge which she 
poured out wounded several of the men, although Philip had ordered them to 
lie down flat on the raft and in the boats. The pirate advanced nearer, and her 
fire became more destructive, without any opportunity being given of returning 
it by the Utrecht’s people. At last it was proposed by Krantz, that the boats 
should attack the pirate as the only chance of escape. This was agreed to by 
Philip—more men were sent in the boats—Krantz took the command—the ratt 
was cut off, and the boats pulled away. But scarcely had they cleared the raft, 
when, as by one sudden thought, they turned round and pulled away in the op- 
posite direction. Krantz’s voice was heard by Philip, and his sword was seen 
to flash through the air—a moment afterwards he plunged into the sea, and 
swam to the raft. The people in the boat, anxious to preserve the money which 
they had, had agreed amongst the.nzelves to pull away and leave the raft io its 
fate. The proposal for attacking the pirate had been suggested to Krantz with 
that view, and as soon as they were clear of the raft, they put their intentions 
into execution. Jn vain had Krantz expostulated and threatened, they would 
have taken his life, and he had leaped from the boat as he found that he could be 
of no avail. ‘Then are we lost, I fear,” replied Philip. ‘Our numbers are 
so reduced. that we cannot hope tohold ontlong. What think you Schrifter!” 
ventured Philip, addressing the pilot who stood near to him. 

“ Lost—but not lost by the pirates—no harm there. He! he!” 

The remark of Schrifter was correct. The pirates, imagining that in takinc 
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punished, while those who anticipated every disaster from their desertion, dip 
covered that it was the cause of their being saved. 
The remaining people on board of the raft amounted to about forty-five ; 
Philip, Krantz, Schrifter, Amine, the two mates, sixteen seamen, and twenty- 
four soldiers, who had been embarked at Amsterdam. Provisions, on board, 
they had sutlicrent for three or four weeks, but of water they were very short, 
already not having sufficient for more than three days at the usual allowance ; 
of spirits there was too much. As soon as the mast had been stepped and rig- 
ged, and the sail set (although there was hardly a breath of wind), Philip ex- 
plained to the men the necessity of reducing the quantity of water, and it was 
agreed that it should be served out so as to extend the supply to twelve days, 
the allowance being reduced to half a pint per day. 
There was a debate at this time, as the raft was in two parts, whether it 
would not be better to cast off the smaller one and put all the people on board 
of the other; but this was overruled as in the first place, although the boats 
had deserted them—the number onthe raft had not much dimmished—and 
moreover, the raft would steer much better under sail, now that it had length, 
than it would do if they had reduced its dimensions and altered it to a square 
mass of floating wood. 
For three days it was a calm—the sun poured down his hot beams upon them, 
and the want of water was severely felt—those who continued to drink spir its 
suffered the most. ‘ 
On the fourth day the breeze sprung up favourably, and the sail was filled— 
it was a relief to their burning brows and blistcred backs—and as the raft sailed 
on at the rate of four miles an hour, the men were gay and full of hope—the 
land below the cocoa-nut trees was now distinguishable, and they anticipated 
that the next day they could land and procure the water, which they now so 
craved for. Ali night they carried sail, but the next morning they discovered 
that the current was strong against them, and that what they gained when the 
breeze was fresh, they lost as soon as it went down; and the breeze always wae 
fresh in the morning and went down in the evening. Thus did they continue 
for four days more, every noon not ten miles from the land, and the next morn 
ing still further off, and their ground to retrace. Eight days had now passed, 
and the men worn out with exposure to the burning sua and the want of water, 
became discontented and mutinous. At one time they insisted that the raft 
should be divided, that they might gain the land with the other half; at 
others, that the provisions which they could no longer eat should be thrown 
overboard to lighten the raft. The difficulty under which they laid, was having 
no anchor or grapnei to the raft, the boats having carried with them all that 
they had taken from the ship. Philip then proposed to them, that, as every one 
of them had such a quantity of dollars, the money should be scwed up in can- 
vass bags, separately for each man ; and that with this weight tu the ropes they 
would probably be enabled to hold the raft against the current for one night, 
whe they would be able the next day to gain the shore ; but this was refused 
—they would not risk their money. No, no—fools! they would sooner part 
with their hives by the most miserable of alldeaths. Again and again was this 
argued to them by Philip and Krantz, but without success, 

In the mean time, Aiine had kept up her courage and her spirits ; proving 
to Philip a valuable adviser and a comfort in his misfortunes. ‘Cheer up, 
Philip,” would she say, ‘‘ we shall yet build our cottage under the shade of 
those cocoa-nut trees, and pass a portion, if noi the remainder of our lives im 
peace ; for who indeed is there who would think to find us in these desolate and 
untrodden regions ?”’ 

Schrifter was quiet and well-behaved ; talked much with Amine and with 
nobody else. Indeed he appeared to have a stronger feeling towards Amine 
than he had ever shown before. He watched oles and attended her—and 
Amine would often look up after being silent, and perceive Schrifter’s face wear 
an air of pity and melancholy, which she had believed it impossible that he 
could have depicted. 

Another day passed; again they neared the land, and again did the breeze 
die away, and they were swept back by the current. The men now rose, and 
in spite of the endeavours of Philip and Krantz, they rolled into the sea all the 
provisions and stores, every thing but one cask of spirits and the remaining 
stock of water, they then sat down at the upper end of the raft with gloomy, 
threatening looks, and in close consultation. 

Another night closed in—Philip was full of anxiety. Again he urged them 
to anchor with their money, but in vain: they ordered him away, and hereturm 
ed to the after part of the raft, upon which Amine’s secure retreat had been 
erected ; and he leant on it in deep thought and melancholy, for he imagined 
that Amine was asleep. 

“What distracts you, Philip?” ' ; 

“ What distracts me? The avarice and folly of these men, They will die 
rather than risk their hateful money. They have the means of saving them 
selves and us, and they will not. There is weight enough in bullion on the 
fore part of the raft to hang a dozen floating masses such as this, yet they will 
not. Cursed love of gold! it makes men fools, mad-men, villains. We have 
now but two days’ water—doled out as it is drop by drop. Look at their ema- 
ciated, broken down, wasted forms, and yet see how they cling to money, which 
probably they will never have occasion for, even if they gain the land. I am 
distracted !” 

“You suffer, Philip, you suffer from privation; but I have been careful, I 
thought this would come; I have saved both water and biscuit-—I have 
four botttles ;—drink, Philip, and it will relieve you.” 

Philip dran’:; it did relieve him, for the excitement of the day had pressed 
heavy on him. 

“hanks, Amine, thanks dearest! I feel better now—Good Heaven! are 
there such fools as to value the dross of metal above one drop of water in s 
time of sfffering and privation such as this '” 

The night closed in as before—the stars shone bright, but there was no moon, 
Philip had risen at midnight to relieve Krantz from the steerage of the raft 
Usually the men had lain about in every part of the raft, but this night the ma 
jority of them remained forward. Philip was communing with his own bitter 
thoughts, when he heard a scuffle forward, and the voice of Krantz crying out 
for help, and calling his name. He quitted the helm, and seizing his cutlase 
ran forward, where he found Krantz down and the men securing him. He 
fought his way to him, but was himself seized and disarmed. ‘“ Cut away— 
cut away,” was called out by those who help him, and im a few seconds, ent 
had the misery to behold the after part of the raft, with Amine upon it, d 
apart from the one on which he stood. 

For mercy’s sake! my wife—my Amine—For Heaven's sake save her!” 
cried Philip, struggling in vain to disengage himself. Amine aiso, who bad 
run to the side of the raft held out her arms—it was in vain—they were separa 
ted more than acable’s length. Philip made one more desperate struggle, and 
then fell down without sense or reason.—{ To be continued. } 


—————— 
AN ADVENTURE IN AVA. 
BY MAJOR CALDWELL CAMPBELL. 
It was on the 24th of February, 1826, that at Yandaba in the kingdom of Ava 
a treaty of peace was ratified between the British and Burmese nations. My 
health, which, ‘rom the hardships and exposure attendant on a long and har 
rassing campaign in the “Jand of the stranger,” had been for several months 
very precarious, rendered a return to the shores of Madras indispensible ; and 
now that peace began to wave her olive boughs over those plains, which had for 
s» long a period witnessed the ruthless conflicts of war, I was anxious to return 
to Rangoon, thence to embark for Madras, in search of that health for which 
change of scene and situation are often so vainly tried. To proceed by land, 
distance of three hundred miles, was out of the question, overrun as the country 
was by desperate ruiians, in whose eyes the enforced peace, which the victor 
a:my had wrung fro.n the Golden Feet, would have appeared but as an instiga- 
tion to the cruelest atrocities. The river, though not free from pirates, pre- 
sented the best means of proceeding, and I was advised to wait until the de- 
parture of that portion of the troops which formed the water-party should war- 








to their boats the people had carried with them every thing that was valuable, 
instead of firing at the raft, immediately gave.chase to the boats. The sweeps 


raft, and was evidently gaining on the boats ; but their speed soon slackened 
and as the day passed, the boats, and then the pitate vessel disappeared i, 
the southward; the distance between them being apparently much the same as 
at the commencement of the chase. 

The raft being now at the mercy of the winds and waves, Philip and Krantz 
collected the carpenter's tools which had been brought, and taking two spars 
which answered, from the raft, they made every preparation for stepping a mast 
and setting sail by the next morning. 

Another morning dawned, and the first objects that met their view, were the 
boats pulling back towards the raft followed closely by the pirate. They had 
pulled the whole night, and were worn out with fatigue. A consultation had 
been held, and it was agreed that they should mike a sweep, so as to retura 
to the raft; as, if they gained it, they would be able todefend themselves, and 
moreover, obtain provisions and water, which they had not on board at the time 
of their desertion. But it was fated otherwise; gradually the men dropped 
from their oars, exhausted, into the bottom of the boat, and the pirate followed 
them with renewed ardour. The boats were captured one by one—the booty 


found was more than the pirates anticipated, and it hardly need be said, that 
not one was spared. ‘This took place within three miles of the raft, and Philip 
anticipated that the next movement of the vessel would be towards them, bat 
he was mistaken. Satisfied with their vooty, and convinced that there could 


be no more on the raft, the pirate pulled away to the eastward, towards the is- 
lands from among which she had first made her appearance Thus were those 











who expected to escape, and who had deserted their companions, deservcdiy 


were now out, and she flew overthe smooth water like a sea-bird, passed the } 


rant my safety. But too ill to think seriously of danger, and too willing to 
| leave a campaign, whose only charm—that of warfare—was extinct, I refused 
to delay my voyage, and left Yandabi on the 6th of March, in a amall canoe, 
manned by Burman boatmen, accompanied by two servants and an invalid 
sepoy. | a 

I shall never forget the bright beneficent beauty of that morning, as, oom | 
adieu to my brother officers, I stepped into the frail and fairy bark which was, 
hoped, to convey me in safety to Rangoon. The banks of the Irawaddi, that 
fine majestic stream which pursues its magnificent progress through a most 
unhappy country—even as the rays of the bright sun rest upon the dwellings of 
the wretched—were lined with people ; soldiers, Europeanand native, —sailors, 
higgling for fresh fish and vegetables,—sutlers, vending their scanty and co- 
veted stores at exorbitant charges, —Burmese, Siamese, Chinese, all were there ' 
and on the countenances of the soldiers the eye of imagination might trace the 
gleam of pleasure, as anticipations of a speedy abandonment of a country, whieh 
might in trath be called * the soldier's gcave,” fitted acroas their thoaghts. 

Above, too, the sky was as pure and unclouded as though the peace that 
reigned there was but the reflection of that which dwelt below. It was a de- 
lightful day—and [ sat under the wattled canopy of my skiff, plunged in that 
| delicious chaos of thoaght which so nearly resem)les the transitory and unsatis- 





factory raotures of the opium eater. However, as twilight—like a fond and 
careful narse, wrapping her patient in a dark but warm mantlo—eozan to en- 
fo all natare in her dim array, the excitement of my feelings s1bsided: and 
| as I gazed aroand m2 and foand myself in my lo re and tiny bark in the midst 
of the wide river, on which not another object was diszernible, darker tho ights 
| and feelings returned to my breast—even as carrion birds will flock back at night 
fall to their wonted roost! Darkness crept on—slowly, but steadily.—and ® 
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brisk, uncertain breeze sprang from the gathcring clouds;—it increased—still in- 

creased, until I noted that my boatmen would gladly have got rid of it, and be- 
gan to look out for a fitting shore near which to moor their vessel. ‘The river 
was presently fuming, like an angry thing,—and as the banks which we neared 
rose bluff and precipitous from the water’s edge, they showed, in the sheet 
lightning which played capriciously around, like the battlements of some Gothic 
fortalice, amidst the gloomy recesses of an ancient forest. By this time the 
gale had grown to a storm, and alarm found its way to every breast. 

The surly sough of the wind,—the unpleasant motion of the canoe, tossed 
angrily by the surges, that whirled up their spray insultingly in our faces,—the 
harsh screams of the affrighted water-birds around us,—I recollect them all! 
Suddenly, we struck against the bank ; the canoe was filled ina moment with 
the overpowering element ; and wet and frightened, we were all on shore, and 
scrainbling up from the water before we were quite conscious of what had 


happened. 

The Burmans, however, had probably suspected such an occurrence ; for 
they managed to rescue my few valuables, consisting of my stock of clothes, 
a liquor case, and my humble breakfast-service, from the stranded skiff, at the 
very moment when she was swamped: but on examination we found that she 
had suffered injury so material, as to render her totally useless. Our sensations 
were not very agreeable, but lamentation was needless, and in the darkness and 
the gale which still continued, I thought rest the most advisable thing. A 
glass of brandy was distributed to each person,—eatables there were none, ex- 
cept some uncooked rice, a little wet biscuit and sugar ; for our stock of fowls, 
and other provender, had been seized as lawful ‘ /oot” (booty) by the naiads of 
the stream. So, wrapping myself in my boat-cloak, wet as it was, I lay down 
under the shelving sandbank ; whilst my attendants, at several yards’ distance 
were scattered about, murmuring at our misfortunes, accusing ‘* Naseeb” (des- 
tiny), of unparalleled cruelty, or trying to court the influence of that “sweet 
restorer,” to which I paid my addresses in vain. The gale died away; I was 
wet, and cold, and could not sleep, so I watched the moon rising from her bed 
of clouds,—the graduaq tranquillization of the waves, as they lowered their 
white crests in the moonlight,—and listened the while to the casual gusts of 
the abating wind, as it passed through the jungle above the bank. I closed my 
eyes, hut strange mysterious apprehensions arose, thick and black, within me ; 
and a warning voice bade me “ not to sleep.” It was presentiment! It was 
that undefinable ‘“‘ shadow of coming events !” 

Presentiment is the Fetch of danger! 

The night was now brilliant and clear; but the moon, that “ mistress of the 
deceased mind,” shed a ghastly look on the waters. It reminded me of the 
flash ofa torch on the shining ornaments of a coffin-lid! There were strange 
noises, too; from the sky came, ever and anon, the sudden wail of some night- 
bird ; from the earth, in the back ground, the howl of the wolf and jackall ; and 
from the waters of the Irawaddi, more impressively solemn in that lone hour, 
than all the rest, was heard the frequent and fitful leapings of the porpoises— 
for porpoises are not rare in this gigantic stream, even at this great distance 
from the sea. I cannot account for the singular horror with which the sound 
created by thie fishy creature in its struggles for fresh air, filled me. The leap 
from the waves—the long audible gasp it made while sucking in the breeze, and 
its plunge back into the stream! That gasp—I hear it now-—was like the deep 
and painful breathings of a suffocating man! My Burman crew were whisper- 
ing and muttering in a corner aloof from the other servants, and I asked them, 
in their own dialect, the name of the creature which had so annoyed me. The 
word “ Lebine,” was given in reply, and it was the last | heard that night. 

A dreaminess stole over me, andI was fast sinking into forgetfulness, when 
& ringing noise in my ears, a stunning blow on my head, accompanied by the 
flashing as of a hundred daggers, deprived me of all sensation. I have an in- 
distinct remembrance of hearing a frightful shriek (it must have been my own.) 
of starting up—of sceing dark shapes around me—of a yleaming instrament— 
but no more! I remained insensible for, as I was afterwards told, half an 
hour ; and when I came to myself, I was stretched on the brink of the river, 
surrounded by my servants, who were wailing over me as lost forever. I tried 
to rise, but sank down again on the sands; my eyes were blinded, with what 
at first I conceived to be water poured over me—it was blood! I raised my 
hand, and felt that there was a deep and large wound in my head. Recollec- 
tion returned with growing sickness, and I perceived that none of the Burmese 

boatmen were with us. was soon made aware of how the case stood. 

The Burmans, seeing my poor stock of baggage at their mercy, incited by 
their idomitable love of plunder, and beguiled by the gaudy glitter of a Queen's 
metal coffee-pot, which doubtless they conjectured to be silver, watched the op- 
portunity, when #hey imagined we were all asleep, to fulfil the double purpose 
of serving themselves, and gratifying their bitter hatred of the kulas (foreign- 
ers) who had conquered their Emperor and his hosts. My Lascar, whilst in a 


state between sleeping and waking, was aroused by the whisperings of the | 
boatmen, and his suspicions being awakened, he resolved on watching their | 


movements. Suddenly he observed the Liéthogee, or steersman, a gaunt and 
hideously ugly man, arise and approach stealthily to where | lay asieep ; two o 
his comrades crept to a remote corner of our bivowac, where my baggage was 
placed: and near which, the sick sepoy and my maty (body-servant) slept. 
After stooping over me for an instant, as if to assure himself of my repose, 
the Llethogee raised his arm, and the terrified Lascar then saw, that in his hand 
was @ dah, or large wood-knife. A blow was given—a shrick was heard ; and 
just as the stroke, which had been impeded by the folds of my boat-cloak, was 
about to be repeated, the Lascar sprang upon the assassin, and succeeded in 
wresting the weapon from him, though not before his two thumbs were nearly 
severed from his hands in the struggle. ‘The alarm was now, however, gene- 
ral: and the steersman and his associates, alike baffled, took to flight. The 
other boatmen had succeeded in carrying off the paltry spuil, for which they had 
so readily dyed their hands in blood, thorgh not without opposition, for the se- 
+44 was slightly wounded in the head before he could seize his bayonet. My 

adras maty escaped with a few severe blows, for he had rolled himself up ina 
thick cumly (blanket), and when awake, had wrested manfully with his particu- 
lar assailant ; for I have omitted to state, that the exact number of the Burmans, 
was four.* 

What a night did we pass there. on that unknown beach! I had lost a great 
quantity of blood, and was so faint and sick, that I lay almost inanimate, until 
a light was struck ; when my servant contrived to stanch the blood that con- 
tinued to well from the wound, with repeated applications of burnt rag. Day 
at length dawned : welcome day! Never more welcome than now it was to us! 
The most distressing vertigo prevented me from walking without assistance : 
we had nothing to eat—our canoe lay rent and useless in the water; and pre- 
sently the sun burst forth with a maddening heat. 

What a long, long day that was! and with what dread did we look forward to 
the approach of night, another night in that inhospitable and perilous coast ! To 
have attempted to penetrate into the country, knowing it to be inhabited only by 
those who would have prided and pleasured in murdering us, would have been 
madness ; our sole resource then was, to watch onthat strand for some boats 
proceeding down the river, from the grand army. 

Day began to decline, and hope with it, when lo! the Diana steam-packet 
hove in sight, like a dove bearing glad tidings. A cloth was fastened to an oar, 
and from the steepest part of the bank, it was wildly,desperately waved! I crept 
close to our flag of distress, watching the issue of our plan. The packet neared 
—It was opposite—is it not still opposite’ Alas! it has passed ! 

Night was drawing near ; brown shades tinged the inland jungle—the mina’s 
shrill voice sounded louder as it sought its lair—painted moths and butterflies 
disappeared, whilst myriads of mosquitoes and other night-irsects hovered 
around us. The clusters of the gorgeous daturas that sprang profusely around, 
looked wan and flaccid in the twilight, whilst their huge blossoms closed their 
cupsin sleep. On the other hand, the plentiful mirabilis jalapa, opened wide 
its bright crimson pezals, emitting the richest odours. A deep silence reigned 
in our little group, which was at length broken by the loud exclamation of the 
Lascar : 

OM Ya illahi, Sahib! dekho!” (Oh! Allah ! behold, sir!) It was one of our row- 
boats ! Our signals were renewed—were beheld! A skiff was sent ashore, and 
in it I perceived, with a joy I cannot paint, a gentleman whom I had met be- 
fore, Mr. Lindquist. 

ElWe were taken on board. My eyes first rested on the thin, attenuated form 
of a lady—a white lady ! the first white woman I had seen for more than a year! 
she was standing on the little deck of the row-boat, leaning on the arm of a 
sickly-looking gentleman, with an intellectual cast of countenance,—in whom I 
at once recognised the husband or the brother. 

His dress and bearing pointed him out asa missionary. Ihavesaid that I 


had not beheld a white feraale for many days ; and now the soothing accents of | 
female words fell upon my ears, like a household hymn of my youth. My wound | 


was tenderly dressed, my head bound up, and I was laid upon a sofa-bed. With 
what a thankful heart did I breathe forth a blessing on these kind Samaritans! 
with what delight did I drink in the mild, gentle sounds of that sweet woman's 
voice, as she pressed me to recruit my strength with some of that * beverage 
which cheers but not inebriates!” She was sea‘ed in a large sort of swinging 
chair, of American construction, in which her slight, emaciated, but graceful 
form, appeared almost ethereal. Yet with much of Heaven, there were still 
the breathings of earthly fe eling about her, for at her feet rested a babe—a little, 
wan baby, on which her cyes often turned with all a mother’s love 
frequently upon her delicate features, with a fond 
meek Missionary, 


and gazing 
yet fearful glance, was that 





of Poy same day, some forty miles beyond where we were attacked, Lieut. Addison 
Madras army, whilst proceeding up the river in charge of c mass 

br < ge of comrimssaiiat Stores 

was shot from the long grass skirting the lrawaddi, and instantly expired . 
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pression of deep and serious thought which speaks of the strong and vigorous 
mind within the frail and perishing body ; her brown hair was braided over a 
placid and a holy brow,—but her hands—those small, lily hands, were quite 
beautiful ; beautiful they were, and very wan; for ah! they told of disease— 
of death—death in all its transparent grace—when the sickly blood shines through 
the clear skin, even as the bright poison lights up the Venetian glass which it is 
about to shatter! ‘That lady was Mrs. Jupson, whose long captivity and severe 
hardships amongst the Burmese, have since been detailed in her published 
journals. 

. I remained two days with them ; two delightful days they were to me. Mrs. 
Judson’s powers of conversation were of the first order, and the many affecting 
anecdotes that she gave us of their long and cruel bondage,—their struggles in 
the cause of religion,—and their adventures during a long residence at the court 
of Ava, gained a heightened interest from the beautiful energetic simplicity of 
her language ; as well as from the certainty I felt that so fragile a flower, as she 
in very truth was, had but a very brief season to linger on earth! Why is it 
that we grieve to think of the approaching death of the young, the virtuous, the 
ready? Alas! it is the selfishness of human nature, that would keep to itself the 
purest and sweetest gifts of Heaven, to encounter the blasts and the blights of 
a world where we sce them, rather than that they should be transplanted to hap- 
pier regions, where we see them aot ! 

When I left the kind Judsons, I did so with regret. When I looked my last 
on her mild, worn countenance, as she issued some instructions to my new set 
of boatmen (for [had procured a fresh canoe), I felt my eyes fill with prophetic 
tears. They were not perceived ; we parted, and we never met again ; nor is 
it likely that the wougded Subaltern was ever again thought of by those who had 
succoured him.* 





* Mrs. Judson, and her child, died soon afterthe cessation of hostilities. 


—_— 
THE PICTURE GALLERY. 
HOGARTH’S ‘“‘ MARRIAGE A LA MODE.” NOS. CXVII, CXVIII. 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Religious principles sometimes cnable those under its influence to resist 
temptation,—mere worldly prudence, never. If a person whose heart and mind 
confess God in the world be sorely beset by temptation, he may fall an unwilling 
victim to its strength, but, left to calm reflection, conscience sorely upbraids 
him, he throws himself upon the mercy of an offended Deity, and in sorrow and 
tears bewails his crime ; he steadily purposes to lead a new life, and God’s 
grace assisting, he is endued with strength to resist sin, and allis peace within. 
How different is the case with one devoid of religious principle ; the barrier of 
prudence once broken down, there is no recovery! Conscience is asleep, ne 
whisper of sin committed, disturbs the peace of the unhappy victim, the sin 
continues, the mind is entirely corrupted! there is no retreat, he is a willing 
victim, a sacrifice bound to the altar of lusts of the flesh and the pride 
of the eyes. As long as the world is ignorant of the crime, he cries peace 
where there is no peace ! How necessary is it to keep the conscience free from 
offence ! 

The Countess of Braymore was a worldly woman, once guilty, no remorse, 
no dread stayed her in the career of sin, her connection with Counsellor 
Silvertongue continued. 

For some months the guilty pair exhibited some prudence; they carefully 
screened their passion from the eyes of the world ; when they met in public 
it was with apparent indifference, the Counsellor was polite, the Countess dig- 
nified and reserved. Silvertongue was still aconstant visitor at Braymore House, 
and appeared rather the friend of the Earl than of the Countess. 

A beneficial change had taken place in the Earl's sentiments towards his 
lady. Hecould not but admire the woman whom he knew he had wronged ; 
he was not a little proud of her beauty, her acconiplishinents, and her general 
2eceptance in society, and he now began to treat her with consideration and ten- 
derness, He fancied that ne might tind that satisfaction and comfort in domestic 
happiness which bitter experience had taught him was not to be found in dissipa- 
tion or in the flatteries of parasites. 

The Countess perceived the change and her heart was gratified by the ho- 
mage of her Lord. How bitterly did she repent her improper conduct! She 
resolved to break off her connection with her paramour ; she became indifferent 
in her manner towards him, she refused his assignation. Well would it have 





: | 


her husband! Her face was pale, very pale ; with that ex- | 


been, if the Counsellor had had virtue enough to have appreciated her motives ! 
| But{Silvertongue was an infidel, he disbelioved that the conduct of the Coun- 
tess arose from conscientious repentance. He remonstrated with her, he threat- 


109 


of her child—a miserable example of the effects of an improper education and « 
misguided ambition. 

Such is the subject of these celebrated pictures, which extended Hogarth’s 
fame as @ painter, engraver, and moral satirist through all Europe. Severe as 
is the lesson read, it has not been without its effects. Corrupt indeed must be 
the heart which does not feel awe-struck by the moral conveyed by these extra 
ordinary productions. 





FAMILIAR EPISTLE FROM A PARENT TO A CHILD, 
AGED TWO YEARS AND TWO MONTHs. 

[Boz has retired from his Editorship of Bently's Miscellany, and takes leave 
of his readers in the following characteristic address. ] 

My Child—To recount with what trouble I have brought you up,—with whas 
an anxious eye I have regarded your progress,—how late and how often I have 
sat up at night working for you,—and how many thousand letters I have re 
ceived from, and written to your various relations and friends, many of whom 
have been of a querulous and irritable turn,—to dwell on the anxiety and tem 
derness with which I have (as far as I possess the power) inspected and chosen 
your food ; rejecting the indigestible and heavy matter which some injudicious 
but well-meaning old ladies would have had you swallow, and retaining only 
those light and preseaeh articles which I deemed calculated to keep you free 
from all gross humours, and to render you an agreeable child, and one who 
might be popular with society in general,—to dilate on the steadiness with 
which I have prevented your annoying any company by talking politics,—ab 
ways assuring you that you would thank me for it yourself some day when you 
grew older,—to expatiate, in short, upon my own assiduity as a parent, is be- 
side my present purpose, though I cannot but contemplate your fair a 
ance—your robust health, and unimpeded circulation (which I take to be the 
great secret of your good looks) without the liveliest satisfaction and delight. 

It is a trite observation, and one which, young as you are, I have no doubt 
you have often heard repeated, that we have fallen upon strange times, and 
live in days of constant shiftings and changes. I had a melancholy instance of 
this only a weck or two since.- I was returning from Manchester to London by 
the Mail Train when I suddenly fell into another train—a mixed train—of re- 
flection, occasioned by the dejected and disconsolate demeanour of the Post 
office Guard. We were stopping at some station where they take in water, 
when he dismounted slowly from the little box in which he sits in ghastly 
mockery of his old condition with pistol and blunderbuss beside him, ready te 
shoot the first highwayman (or railwayman) who shall attempt to stop the 
horses, which now travel (when they travel at all) iside and in a portable ste- 
ble invented for the purpose,—le dismounted, I say, slowly and sadly, from his 
post, and Tay tea about him as if in dismal recollection of the old 
road-side public-house—the blazing fire—the glass of foaming ale—the buxom 
hand-maid and admiring hangers-on of tap-room and stable, all honoured by 
his notice ; and, retiring a little apart, stood leaning against a signal-post, sur 
veying the engine with a look of combined affliction and disgust which no words 
can describe. His scarlet-coat and golden lace were tarnished with ignoble 
smoke ; flakes of soot had fallen on his bright green shawl—his pride in days 
of yore—the steam condensed in the tunnel from which we had just emerged, 
shone upon his hat like rain. His eye betokened that he was thinking of the 
coachman ; and as it wandered to his own seat and his own fast-fading garb, ® 
was plain to see that he felt his office and himself had alike no business there, 
and were nothing but an elaborate practical joke. 

As we whi. ed away, I was led insensibly into an anticipation of those days 
to-come when mail-coach guards shall no longer be judges of horse flesh— 
when a mail-coach guard shall never even have seen a horse—when stations 
shall have superseded stables, and corn shall give place to coke. “In those 
dawning times,” thought I, “ exhibition-rooms shall teem with portraits of her 
Majesty’s favourite engine, with boilers after Nature by future Landseera 
Some Amburgh, yet unborn, shall break wild horses by his magic power ; and 
in the dress of a mail-coach guard exhibit his Trainep Animas in a mock 
coach. Then, shall wondering crowds observe how that, with the exception ot 
his whip, it is all his eye; and crowned heads shall see them fed on oats, and 
stand alone unmoved and undismayed, while courtiers flee affrighted when the 
coursers neigh !” 

Such, my child, were the reflections from which I was only awakened then, 
as I am now, by the necessity of attending to matters of present though minor 
importance. I offer no apology to you for the digression, for it bring me very 
naturally to the subject of change, which is the very subject of which I desire 
to treat. 





| ened herwith exposure. Alas! the Countess was weak! she had no princi- 
ciple to enable her to withstand the new temptation! Silvertongue insisted 
that she should treat her husband with her accustomed coldness, that she 
should reject his new-found tenderness ; she was his slave, and felt compelled 
to obey him. 
| ‘The Earl's affections thus rejected, increased his love, and he confessed to 
himself that it was but rightful judgment upon him, for treating a woman, who 
might have been won by kindness, with cruelty and neglect; he repented him 
of the evil, he attempted to make up by unlimited indulgence for his former 
| harshness. But Lady Braymore was now a lost woman,—habit had created 
| something approaching to love for the Counsellor. She was indifferent to fame, 
| she was careless of her reputation; the Counsellor’s attentions were openly 
| paid, and reveived with pleasure. The world began to talk—her infidelity was 
suspected. The Earl of Braymore’s relations heard the rumour, and discovered 
| her assignation with the Counsellor. They informed the Earl of their discove- 
| ries; he was at first incredulous, he could not believe that his friend to whom 
| he had been a patron had dishonoured him. His relations persisted in the truth 
of their representations, the Countessand the Counsellor were watched—all was 
discovered. The Earl called upon Silvertongue to detend himself. ‘The Coun- 
| sellor seized his sword, and before the Earl iad put himself upon his guard, 
| Silvertongue ran him throughthe heart, and escaped out of the window. When 
the Earl's friends followed him to the room they found him in the death-strug- 
gle, weltering in his blood ; he declared that Silvertongue had murdered him. 
This is Hogarth’s fifth picture 
| What were the Countess’ feelings at this time? Horror and remorse at once 
| seized her, she confirmed the truthof the Earl's dyimg declaration, and was re- 
moved in a state of distraction to her father’s house. 

In the mean time the officers of justice were in pursuit of Silvertongue, and 
| immense rewards were offered to those who would apprehend him. At length 
| a young woman applied to the magistrates—she could give information of Sil- 
| vertongue’s retreat—it was Jane Sedgwick! After the Earl had deserted her 
she formed a connection with Silvertongue. When his affair with the Earl 
| took place he fled to the lodgings of Jane Sedgwick for refuge, that refuge she 
; did not refuse, but she beheld with horror the murderer of her first love, still 
| she did not intend to betray him, The Counsellor’s disposition had changed— 

the horrors of a guilty conscience pursued him day and night—he did not re- 
| pent, but became brutal and savage in his manner; in a fit of passion he struck 
| his protectress, who was of a violent and revengeful temper, and immediately 
gave him up to justice. 
* * 





2 * * * 


The Countess was at her father’s, in Philpot lane, the old man having offer- 
ed her a refuge in her distress; a great change had come over him—he was now 


in his dotage—he could not be made to understand that his daughter had dis- 
graced herself, but he no longer felt interest in her; he was immersed in the 


cares of business—avarice had taken possession of his soul, but he was no 
longer the clear-headed tradesman—he embarked in numberless speculations 
—they all failed, and the once prosperous crysalter became a bankrupt. He 
removed to a stall house on the bauks of the Thames, with his lost daughter 
and one faithful servant. 

During this time the Countess had been lost to herself, sh» was in a state of 
stupefaction, and was only recalled to a knowledge of wiat was passing, by 
giving birth to a son; she made no inquiries respecting Silverton sue ; she pass- 
ed her time alternately in weeping over and caressing her infant 

The time for Silvertongue’s trial now arrived. ‘The Earl's dying declaration 
was read, the Countess’s affirmation of its truth was proved; she had been 
summoned as a witness, but the testirony of a physician convinced the court 
of her inability to give evidence. Silvertonzgue was found guilty and sen- 
tenced tobe hanged. During the triai he behaved with great hardihood, per- 
sisting that the Earl had fallen in a fair fight, and that it was strictly an affair 
of honour. He died the villain he had lived—cursing the Countess and all 
mankind 

The Countess was alone with her child, when her ear was suddenly struck 
| by the sound of her own name; she listened, it was a hawker, who was crying 
“the last dying speech of Counsellor Silvertongue, who had been hung that 
morning at Tyburn, for the murder of the Earl of Braymore. This was the 
| first time the unhappy woman knew that Silvertongue had been taken. She 
| groaned with agony, but no tears came to her relief! Her understanding was 
restored to her—there was remorse, and dread, and a fearful looking forward 
for the judgment to come, but there was no repentance, no healing balm of 
mercy, she could not pray ; her soul was in torment already. 





A foolish girl had bought a copy of the “ Dying speech,” and she gave it to 
her mistress! Lady Braymore read it! How did her guilt come home toher? 

| to be reviled and cursed by the man for whom she had sacrificed her fame and 
happiness in this world and in the world io come. Her whole frame shuddered, 

| madness possessed her, she swallowed poison : herbodily anguish was horrible 


| to be hold. A little time before her death her senses r¢ rned—-she sent 
for her father and committed the innocen! fruit of her sin to his care The old 
} man heard her not. A diamond ring on his daughter's fingers facinated his at- 


| tention ! The Countess died unblessed and unforgiven—uncertain_ of the fate i 


In fact, then, my child, you have changed hands. Henceforth, I resign you 
to the guardianship and protection of one of my most intimate and valued 
friends, Me. Atnswortu, with whom, and with you, my best wishes and warm 
est feelings will ever remain. I reap no gain or profit by parting from you 
Nor will any conveyance of your property be required, for in this respect, you 
have always been literally “‘ Bentley’s ” Miscellany, and never mine. 

Unlike the driver of the old Manchester mail, I regard this altered state of 
things with feelings of unming!ed pleasure and satisfaction. Unlike yoo 
of the new Manchester mail, your guard is at home in his new place, has 
roystering highwaymen and gallant desperadoes ever within call. And if ¥ 
might compare you, my child, to an engine; (not a Tory engine, nor a Whig 
engine, but a brisk and rapid locomotive ;) your friends and patrons to passen- 
gers; and he who now stands towards you im loco parentis as the skilfal engr 





neer and supervisor of the whole, I would humbly crave leave to pospens 
departure of the train on its new and auspicious course for one brief instant, 
while, with hat in hand, I approach side by side with the friend who travelled 
with me on the old road, and presume to solicit favour and kindness is behalf of 
him and his new charge, both for their sakes and that of the old a 
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THE DAGUERKOTYPE. 

M. Daguerre is a man of talent, for he is an excellent artist ; he isa man of 
genius, he invented the Diorama ; but he is an ambitious man, he created the 
Daguerrotype ; and his name and his fame will be European, and will be hand 
ed down to posterity as belonging toa man of transcendent genius, who by 
unexampled industry, power of analyzation, and of synthetical combinatiom, 
has created a new art. It is not a discovery, it is a brilliant creation! — 

What then is the Daguerrotype? We will explain. You painta picture, 
there is a mass of colour on the canvass, as if it had been Jaid on by a Martin ! 
itis a brilliant colour; it is seen by daylight. You throw the light pro 
duced by the admixture of hydrogen and oxygen gas upon it. The pi 
ture vanishes; the canvass is as it were bleached. You paint another pic- 
ture ; it is composed of various colours; the colours are of equal we you 
manage to distribute the light thrown upon it in various intensities, ‘Lhe pie- 
ture is perfect ; all the lighter tints appearas if you had painted it with tem 
thousand shades of colour. Is this the Daguerrotypet No! You take a me 
tal plate, with a block substance ; you apply a prism, so that any object will be 
cast upon it ; you take the prism away; the object remains as if had been em 
graved by the most delicate durin. Thisis the Daguerrotype. ‘Vhat is the 
substance spread upon the plate? It is a secret known only to M. Daguerre. 

Such 1s this wonderful creation. ‘The light of the sun or moon becomes an 
engraver, which makes no mistakes ; every line is im undeniable proportion, & 
microscope of the highest power can discover no error; you see your face re- 
flected in a glass, you retire, the reflection vanishes ; your face is reflected on 
a blackened plate, the reflection remains. This is the Daguerrotype. ‘The 
fleecy cloud, riding high in the heavens, in all its fantastic forms, “ ever chan 
ing, ever new,” becomes indelibly engraved by the Daguerrotype. A butte 
flutters from flower to flower, you cannot catch it; had it the swiftness of hight 
itself the Daguerrotype has a more rapid flight ; its pencil draws with unerring 
fidelity every hue, every flutter of its wings. You want a sketch—an index to 
your imagination; the Daguerrotype gives you it. You want every line, 
every dot, every shade, you cannot trust to your own fancy ; the Daguerretype 

erfects the work! 
. M. Daguerre is no monopolist, he will make known his secret ; he wants 
means to carry on his chemical researches—they must be afforded him Me 
chanics have done much for art. Wecan copy statues and medaliions ; we cam 
represent solid bodies on superficial planes, by wheels and levers, instead of 
the human hand. Chemistry hasdone more. A black pigment will do all these 
things perfectly mm @ moment, which expensive machinery can Only aecompliah 
in time, and imperfectly. 

Honour then te M. Daguerre'! He is to the Fine Arts what Bacon wes te 

Science. The Daguerrotype is the novum organum of Art 
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THE CORN LAWS, 
House of Commons Feb. 19. 

Mr. VILLIERS laid upon the table a heap of petitions, includiug the one on 
which he founded his motion ; and then proceeded to address the Howse on the 
mo one-— , 
| . That J. B. Smith, Robert Hyde Greg, and others, be heard at the Bar of this 
House, by their witnesses, agents, or counsel, in support of the allegations of 
their petition, presented to the House on the 19th day of this instant February, 
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manufactures of the country, and the arguments in favour of the mode of pro- | 
ving their case which the petitionershad selected. He begam by describing the | 
petitioners. The represented Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Not- 
tingham, Derby, Dirmainghast, Wolverhampton, and the Tower Hamlets—pla- | 
ces the sum of whose population exceeded two millions, and which would be at | 
once recognized as the seats of the great staple manufactures of the country. 
He dwelt upon the importance of the cotton,woollen, linen, and hardware manu- | 
factures; the immense capital invested, and the large number of persons em- | 
ployed, in their production. He called the attention of the house to the strik- 
ing change in the character of English dealings with foreigners which had late- 
ly been observed. Customers were becoming rivels. The process was con- 
stantly going on. The petitioners wished to apprize the Legislature of the 
indications of approaching evils, which, though they would feel them first, must 
finally be shared by millions of the people. He was prepared, to prove that 
these evils might yet be in a great measure averted; that it was not until they 
had lost hope of the English market for their raw produce that the Continental 
nations submitted to the retaliatory tariffs imposed by their Governments ; that 
even now, in Germany and France, where rivalry was most formidable, the 
ple and their Governments were ready to negotiate on the basis of exchang- 
ing their corn for our manufactures ; that to the Corn-laws, therefore—to mis- 
chief and selfishness which induced the British Government to refuse taking 
their food, on the assumption that they could not manufacture for themselves 
—must be attributed the successful rivalry of foreigners. There was evidence 
ready to prove that the export trade of England had not kept pace with the in- 
creased demand of the world ; and that while British Exports had either remain- 
ed stationary or retiograded, the exports of France had increased 50 per cent., 
and those of the United States 75 per cent. since the peace. Mr. Villiers cited 
the progress of the cotton trade in illustration of this position; reading extracts 
from the evidence giving by Mr. Kempton, a Massachusetts manufacturer, Mr. 
Timothy Wiggins a merchant in extensive business, Mr. Joshua Bates, a part- 
ner in the concern of Baring Brothers and Company, Mr. William Graham, Mr. 
Kirkman Finlay, and Mr. Technet ef Glasgow. All these witnesses bore 
testimony to the rapid increase of American manufactures, and to the difficulty 
of competing with them in foreign markets. Turning to the European Conti- 
nent, he found that the Swiss, the Saxons, the inhabitants of the Hans Towns, 
the Prussians, and the French, were rapidly excluding English manufactures, 
especially woollens, not only from their own, but from neutral markets. In 
support of this statement, Mr Villiers read an account of exports at different 
periods, furnished by a person of competent knowledge, whose facts and figures 
showed that he had paid minute attention to the subject. These facts wit- 
nesses were ready to verify at the bar. The hard-ware manufacture was suffer- 
ing from the same causes as the cotton and woollen. Mr. Villiers reada let- 
tar from a factor having extensive dealings in different parts of the world, which 
proved that foreign orders, which formerly came to England as a matter of 
course, were now executed in Westphalia and Saxony. On these articles the 
names of British makers were stamped ; but ver f were sold at a price much 
below what they could be supplied for in England. In another letter from a 
Birmingham merchant, numerous articles of hard-ware were mentioned, which 
were now manufactured at a cheaper rate on the Continent than in England. 

Having given an outline of the largest part of Mr. Villiers’s speech, we pro- 
ceed to quote some pxssages in detail. 

He found that 1,500,000 people depended upon the cotton-trade for their daily 
bread ; thatthe value of that trade to the country was £34,000,000. yearly ; 
that the capital employed in that trade, fixed and floating, was £20,000,000. ; 
that £17,000,000. annually was employed in wages; and that of that manu- 
facture two-thirds in value and three-fourths in quantity were yearly exported 
from thiscountry. The next trade to which he should refer was the woollen 
trade ; and he found fromthe same authentic sources, that the annual value to 
the country of that trade was £27,000,000. ; that one-fourth was exported to 
other countries ; that the number of persons employed in that manufacture 
was 400,000 ; and that the manufacturers consumed of English wool upwards 


of 108,000,000 pounds. Of the linen trade the annual value was £8,000,000. ° 


and in it there was £3,500,000. spent in wages. With respect to the hard-ware 
and cutlery trade, £17,000,000 was the estimated annual value ; the number of 
persons employed in it was 300,000, and of that number thousands depended 
entirely upon foreign trade. Now, in each and all of these places in which 
those great branches of industry were conducted, large and public meetings had 
assembled for tbe purpose of affirming and proving the allegations of the peti- 
tion in question; and, hardly without an exception, a most decided desire 
had been manifested and expressed, that more attention should be paid by the 
Legislature to the allegations of that petition than was usually awarded to pe- 
titions. He had thought it right to allude to the importance of these interests, 
in order to show to the House that it was no insignificant party that was now 
seeking its consideration. 

The petitioners said they had been obliged to observe and experience a deci- 
ded change in the character of their dealings with those nations on whom they 
had, been accustomed to depend for custom; that those who were once their 
valued friends had now become their alarming rivals; aud that this change had 
been most prejudicial tothe industry of this country. They further urged, 
that which he thought gave them a claim on the attention of the House—name- 
ly, that the Legislature had caused this change, by denying them the liberty of 
taking in exchange for their manufactures that which other conntries had in ex- 
cess ; thet other nations had thus been diverted from the production of human 
food and induced to supply their own demand for manufactures. This was the 
charge. which they brought against the Corn-laws of this country ; and they 
said further, that not only had those laws turned away their customers, but had 
converted them into competitors, and if continued, those laws would disable 
them from maintaining the struggle. Those parties now before the House as 
petitioners were prepared to prove that they met with this active competition 
in all the countries in the world, and that it was now assuming an alarming as- 
pect: they repeated, that this competition was produced and greatly favoured 
by the operation of the Corn-laws, and that if the competition should extend 
itself in a ratio proportionate to that it had reached in a given time within the 
last few years, 1t would be extremeiy prejudicial to the interests of the commu- 
nity at large, but peculiarly so to the working and industrious classes, whose 
condition must suffer deterioration, ending in ultimate destitution. 

The petitioners, in this stage of their proceedings, did not ask the House at 
once to repeal those laws; but they stated that these important consequences 
of the laws, so deeply affecting their interests, were not fully within the notice 
of the majority of the House ; and that the truth of these allegations not be- 
ing admitted, they sought the House to allow them to place beyond question, 
to submit to the severest test of credit, those facts which would prove them 
to be correct. ‘There was nothing which they stated that did not fall within 
the range of specific and distinct proof; there was nothing in the completion 
of their case that required more than alimited period of time; and they only 
repeated, that which experience had forcedon them, which experience, when 
known to the House, might influence its judgment in discussing the general po- 
licy of maintaining those laws. They didnot come there to detail to the House 
asad story of general distress ; they did not come there to excite pity for their 
losses ; they did not come there to inflame the passions of the people ; they 
only came to the House to apprize honourable Members, as reasonable men, 
having! @ sense of the obligation of the trust reposed in them, of the coming 
evil, which could only arrive to be shared by them with millions of their fellow 
countrymen, 

To descend from generalities to particulars, he must be permitted to take one 
trade as an instance to illustrate the position, that other countries had engaged 
in trades of which England had once possessed the monopoly,had successfully en- 
tered into competition with her, and were now increasing their trade in a greater 
ratio than she was, He would take the instance of the cotton-trade : when all | 
that depended on that gigantic business in this country was considered, every 
thing conneeted with it must be of the deepest importance. In the first place 
he might state, that England had a monopoly of that trade from the year 1770 | 
to the year 1814; that in that year our manufactures had no reason to appre- 
hend any thing from any other country in the world, the only rivalship which we 
had at all to dread being with the United States ; and that in that country, in | 
the year 1814, the most which English manufactures had lest in the consump- 
tion of the raw material by American manufacturers was 100 bags. Jn America 
the eonsumption of the raw material was now 320,000 bags ; that of France was 























$50,000 ; that of Switzerland, 56,000 ; that of other countries, 150.000—mak- 
ing altogether, 870,000 bags, equal to nearly the entire consumption of this 
country. This clearly showed, at least that we no longer possessed a monopoly 
of that trade ; that we were no longer able to hold it; and that other countries | 
of the world had entered into a competition with us, against which it would re- 
quire al! our most strenuous efforts to contend. 

“Until a few years ago the English wool buyers at the great German wool 
fairs predominated so much in number and in the extent of their purchases 
over the buyers of other countries as to rule the prices; but within the last few | 
years the German and Belgian buyers have exceeded them in their purchases, | 
being able, from the flourishing state of their manufactures, to afford a higher | 
price for the article ; and the English buyers are now regarded as of small | 
comparative importance. 2. The exceedingly rapid growth of the woollen 
manufacture in Prussia, and the other countries of the German Commercial | 
League, is shown by the fact, that five or six years since the quantity of Ger- 





and enquire whether, after the lapse of 33 vears of profound peacc, whatever | 
man woollen cloths exhibited for sale at the Leipsic fair was only 50,000 ends | might be the operation of the corn-lawWs, it was not likely and natural that the 
(an end being half a piece), whereas last year the quantity exhibited was 350,000 | nations of the Continent should become manufacturing countries? The hor 
ends ; being an increase of 600 percent. 3. That, independent of the duty | gentleman said, “‘ look to Saxony, and see the progress of manufactures sinc: 
laid on English cloth in Germany, Prussian cloths are sold much cheaper than | 1815." Let the hon. gentleman read the h story of Saxony for some vears be- 
English. Englich fine woollens are already excluded from Germany, and from | fore 1815, and when he found that that country had been the battle field of the 
several neutral markets; and as soon as the Prussians can sufficiently extend | European struggles, could he be s irprised that, atter the war had ceased, the 
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their manufacture—which they are doing with astonishing rapidity—they will 
beat the English in all neutral markets, and probably in the home market of 
England itself, notwithstanding the import duty on foreign wollens in this coun- 
try. 4. That the increase in the Continental manufacture of wool, is shown by 
the fact that foreigners purchase a very increasing quantity of the wools in Eng- 
land and Ireland,of which formerly the home manufacturers had the exclusive use. 
The export of British wool in 1838 was of the declared value of 432,000/., 
whereas the average of the four years preceding was only 274,000/. This, there- 
fore, shows an increase of 57 per cent. in the exportation from Great Britain of 
the raw material of the woollen manufacture.” 

Foreign competition in hard-ware.—“ The United States now import from the 
Continent of Europe large quantities of the following articles, which they for- 
merly procured solely from Birmingham. Metal buttons, of all descriptions, 
gilt, plated, &c., formerly a staple article in the Birmingham trade ; now ob- 
tained almost entirely from the continent, at alower price. Spectacles, of all 
kinds; formerly in very extensive demand, now superseded by the cheaper 
German article. Needles aud fish-hooks, marked with the names of the most 
celebrated English makers, are now imported extensively from Germany. 
Locks of all descriptions, but especially the finer qualities, are imported from 
St. Etienne, near Lyons : there is much more finish bestowed upon the locks 
and keys than the English manufacturer can afford at the same price; the 
present demand from this country is chiefly forthe common articles. Fowling- 

ieces and pistols, of high finish, are now principally imported from France and 

elgium ; the manufacturers of the Continent nndoubtedly excel us in those 
= whose chief value consists in the workmanship. Pins are imported from 

ermany in much larger quantities than formerly. Brass battery kettles are 
made much cheaper on the Continent than in England; and the imports are 
chiefly from the former. Scythes, straw-knives, sickles—formerly imported 
only from England—are now made cheaper, and as good, in Germany : and oxr 
sales of these articles are much diminished.” 

(The above are only selections from the mass of facts which Mr. Villiers 
quoted from documents in his hand, and which he said witnesses at the bar were 
ready to verify. ] 

Inconclusion, Mr. Villiers said— 

‘Unless you admit the facts stated by the petitioners—unless you deny that 
they have already lost some trade, and that they will soon lose more—I cannot 
tell how you can refuse this enquiry. Fortified, then, by precedent, by justice, 
and by all that is wise and reasonable in the course they are pursuing, I trust 
you will not reject their prayer; for I cannot doubt but that the impression 
which will be produced upon the petitioners and the public, thousands of whom 
are paying the utmost attention to the enquiry, if this application be refused, is, 
that there is a fear or an unwillingness in this House that the truth should be 
made known, and that the facts should be published to this country. No other 
inference is to be drawn, or will be drawn, from your refusal, except that a ma- 
jority of this house is unwilling to change the law, and that they will not receive 
evidence, because such evidence must lead to an alteration in the law. But. 
not being willing to anticipate the commission of so much error and injustice, I 
will now in confidence trust you will concede this inquiry. I have carefully ab- 
stained from entering into any general consideration as to the effect of the Corn- 
laws. Ihave confined myself strictly to the particular effects pointed out by 
the petitioners; and I wish to satisfy your minds of the injury inflicted on them 
by these laws.” 

Sir R. PEEL said He would not argue the question on narrow grounds, be- 
eause the more extended his observations the more should he urge in favour of 
the existing system. He must take a larger view than hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site had done—he must take a comprehensive view of the interests of the coun- 
try; if corn was dearer in this country than others, he must ask what operation 
taxation had in producing that result ! He must ask, if corn was 60s a quarter, 
whether there was not a paramount necessity for preserving public faith ? [Hear.] 
Could he agree toa proposition for taking off the duty on corn when the land- 
owner had to contribute so largely to the taxes of the country by the payment 
of the land-tax, the malt-tax, and the poor and county-rates?' Was he to ex- 
clude the consideration of all these burdens, snd consent to argue this question 
merely on the ground of the higher price of corn in this than in other countries, 
and because, if it was lower, there would be less competition with foreign ma- 
nufactures? [Cheers.] He seemed to have excited some alarm opposite by 
stating how many questions must enter into the consideration of this subject ; 
but he could not exclude them, though it was the possible wish of a part of the 
house, taking a narrow view of the subject, to exclude them; yet this was the 
real question after all. [Cheers.] Comprehensive or limited, he would not 
consent to an enquiry at the bar. Why was it resisted by the Nuble Lord ! 
(Russell) Why, on the ground that there were no direct precedents, or that 
the time of the house was so precious it ought not to be wasted—or that there 
were subjects to be considered of more interest, or more importance: but he 
[Sir R. Peel] resisted it because he had a strong conviction on his mind that the 
present system of corn-laws ought to be maintained, and that hitherto the 
champions of repeal, or alteration, had produced no plausible arguments to 
shake that conviction. [Cheers.] But would no evil arise from a protracted 
inquiry ! Could they limit it? Could they exclude an inquiry into the taxation 
which bore on land? Must, therefore, the inquiry not be most protracted? and 
was it not equally clear that pending the inquiry the application of capital must 
be suspended—that there would be a total uncertainty on the part of the farmer 
and agriculturist as to what application they would give it! This would be an 
evil which would be greater than that arising from the mere circumstance of the 
inquiry lasting during the present session and the next—and he much doubted 
whether it could be more restricted. He had listened with great attention to 
the arguments put forward by the hon. member for Wolverhampton [Mr. Vil- 
liers), and he agreed with the hon. member that they ought to try this question 
as men of business, that party feeling ought to be excluded from it as muchas 
pussible, and as men of business, that they ought to apply themselves to the ques- 
tion whether or not the manufacturing interest was so depressed as to call for 
solemn inquiry or not. The hon. member for Salford had said, not following 
the example of these who had preceded him, that he should be able to show 
that it was a landlord’s question, and that the tenants had no interest in it. 
Was it quite so clear that, if the arguments of the corn-law opponents were 
correct—was it quite so clear on the point of reduction of rent? Did the abo- 
litionists not want to reduce the price of corn! (Cries of No, no,) Yes, many 
of them did, because they desired to raise it on the Continent, if not diminish 
it here. Suppose the landlord believed them, and declined to lower his rent, 
did they believe that it would be easy or competent to a tenant to convert his 
plough his farming utensils and stock, or would it be easy for him to transfer it ! 
This was a tenant’s question as much as a landlord’s, and when the house came 
to a consideration of the main subject, he should show that it was a labourer’s 
question, (Great cheering.) He should show that the anticipated good could 
only arise from a reduction of wages, and he should attempt to show that the 


| labourer could not be benefited by a general alteration of the corn-laws. 


(Cheers.) The hon. gentleman said it was true that factories had been estab- 
lished, but with a grave face he added that no profit had been derived from 
them. Did gentlemen recollect, when the farmer complained in 1833 that he 
was pursuing his avocation without profiet, what ridicule they had cast upon 
him!’ (Cheers.) They had asked would Bagshot heath have been brought 
into cultivation if there was no profit! The hon. gentleman who made use of 
that argument thought they proved that, if men continued to be farmers, that 
was a sufficient proof that farming was a profitable occupation: but the same 
argument might not be applied to the supposition that men would remain manu- 
facturers without realizing a profit, or without a hope of profit. He would take 
the speech of the hon. gentleman who had introduced this question, and would 
argue it upon the narrow ground on which he had placed it, in order to make 
out a prima facie case against the corn-laws. He apprehended the grounds 
upon which the case was rested—he had taken down the words of the hon 

gentleman in order that he might make no mistake—to be these ,—He admittea 
it might be proved that there had been an increase in our export of manufactured 
articles, but in the first place he said that that increase had taken place without 
a corresponding profit, aud then he asserted that the increase which had taken 
place was in what might almost be considered the raw material, being a descrip- 
tion of manufactured goods in respect of whieh the cost of human subistence 
entered in the smallest degree—that in those articles in which much manual 
labour was required there had been a decay. Still in cotton-twist and cotton- 
cord, into which little of human labour entered, but which were intended for 
mauufacture in other countries, he admitted there was an increase. The hon 

gentleman said that there was great competition throughout the whole of Eu- 
rope, and he assumed that by the corn-laws we had made the former consum- 
ers of our manufactured goods our competitors. Now, snpposing the honour- 
able gentleman’s facts to be true, he was not prepared to admit the correctness 
of his inferences. How could we expect that there should be an increase of 
manufactures throughout Europe generally! The hon. gentleman said, “ Do 
not pride yourselves upon the superiority of your manufactures—do not sup 

pose that there is some cause why English manufactures ought to monopolise 
the markets of the world—do not indulge the anticipated prejudice whieh 
ought to be exploded, that you have some secret influence and power over the 
traffic of the earth.” He (Sir R. Peel) admitted that nothing 


wot d be SO ali- 
surd as to entertain such notions: but let hon. gentlemen extend the reasoning 
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inhabitants should turn their attention to the occupations of peace? (Cheers. } 
It was because they were men, and that they shared in the same love of gain 
which influenced our own conduct, that this was to be expected. The hon. 
entleman said also that the United States of America were becoming a manu- 
acturing country. Could any thing be more natural than that in the progress 
of civilization, as their towns increased, with large markets for their produc- 
tions, and when the profit of cultivating wild land had decreased, such a coun- 
try should, without any extrinsic cause, become a manufacturing country He 
had said that, even if he had admitted the hom. gentleman's facts to be correct, 
he was not i sng to admit his inferences. He would not condemn the corn- 
laws upon the two facts which the hon. gentleman thought decisive—namely, 
that the corn was dearer here than on the Continent, and that some nations 
which had been consumers of our manufactured produce had become our cempe- 
titors. But he denied the hon. gentleman's facts. The hon. gentleman said 
there was a gradual diminution of the export of those articles into ths production 
of which the cost of living entered. He should limit himself entirely to the 
narrow ground upon which the hon. gentleman had argued it, and he trusted the 
house would listen to his attempt to demonstrate the fallacy of the hon. gentle- 
man’s argument. He was going to show that the view which the hon. gentle- 
man took of the state of British manufactures ought not to be discouraging, as 
he described—he was going to show not only that there had been an increase in 
the export of our manufactures—an increase not only in the wool, woollen-yarn, 
cotton-twist, and yarn exported, but he was going to try to convince the house 
by positive circumstances, that the export of those very articles into the price 
of which the most human subsistence entered, and which might be considered 
as liable to be most affected by the price of corn, had also increased. He held 
in his hand an account, which he believed to be accurate—namely, a compa- 
rative statement of the declared value of British cotton goods exported from 
the United Kingdom in each of the last eight years, distinguishing the different 
branches of manufacture. What he was going to show was that there had been 
a progressive increase last year, as compared with the former years ; and that 
that increase was derived not from the raw material—not from cotton-twist or 
yarn, but from the articles into the manufacture of which the manual labour en- 
tered, and the price of which ought to be affeeted by the price of provisions. 
He would take the total of the cotton goods exported to all parts of the world ; 
and he said this would be infinitely more satisfactory than the opinion of any 
gentleman who might be examined at the bar. That gentleman might tell him 
that the exports to Saxony had decreased, and that powerful cotton-mills had 
been erected in Switzerland and in France; but he (Sir Robert Peel) protested 
against such individual testimony. He would say refer to returns showing the 
state of your whole trade, and from the general result determine whether the 
argument founded upon the decay of our exports to a particular place were a 
sound one. He confined hiimself to this point, according to the hon. gentle- 
man’s own dictation. He excluded all other questions connected with the sub- 
ject. He excluded the question of Ireland, and argued the case upon the nar- 
row ground upon which it had been placed—namely, whether the export of ar. 
ticles into which the price of human labour entered had decreased. e would 
take the whole of our exports, then, for eight years, and he woald tell the house 
why he excluded the years which the hon. gentleman had taken arbitrarily ; 
sometimes taking the years from 1826, 1827, and 1828, and sometime the five 
years after the peace. He would take the last eight years during which the 
corn laws had operated, because they constituted a test of the operation of those 
laws, not upon agriculture merely, but also upon manufactures. His attempt 
was to prove that under those laws manufactures had flourished, and steadily 
increased. He would compare the average of 1828 with that of the seven pre- 
ceding years, and he asked whether there could be a fairer test of the total, 
then, of cotton goods exported in seven years preceding 18387 ‘The average 
was £20,100,000 of declared value. This was the average for the seven years 
es and what was the state of this decaying manufacture in 1838? 
Vhy in that year it was increased from £20,000,000 to £24,000,000. The de- 

clared value of cotton goods exported in that year, as compared with the average 
of the seven preceding years, exhibited an increase of £4,000,000 on the declared 
value. But the hon. gentleman would say, ‘You include in that the export of cot- 
ton-twist."’ Certainly he did. He gave the House the whole. The average of the 
cotton-yarn and cotton-twist exported during the seven years preceding 1838 was 
£5,340,000 of the declared value; but the goods exported in 1838—cotton 
twist and yarn he meant—rose from the average of £5,340,000 to £7,430,000, 
being an increase of £2,000,000. He hoped he made himself understood. 
(Hear, hear] The Hon. Gentleman had complained grievously of the decay- 
ing state of the hosiery trade, and had proceeded to show that large exports of 
such articles were diminished. Now he (Sir R. Peel) said, that to arrive at a 
correct conclusion as to the state of the trade, he must not take Saxony, which 
might possess many advantages over us in the manufacture—nor must we take 
the exports to Cuba alone ; but, in order to determine whether the hosiery 
trade was in the state of decreprtude in which it was represented to be, the 
proper course was to take the average of the seven preceding years, and to com- 
pare them with the year 1838. The average exports of hosiery in the former 
years was £587,000 of declared value, but in 1838 it rose from the average of 
£587,000 to £650,000. He would now take another, and the chief article, 
in respect of which, of all others, the cost of manual labour operated, and 
which ought to be influenced by the price of provisions. He 1eferred to cali- 
coes, muslins, dimities, ginghams, diapers, shawls, and silk handkerchiefs. 
The average of these exports for the former seven years was £13,300,000 de- 
clared value, and in 1838 the amount was £16,320,000. He had shown what 
had been the increase of exports of cotton-twist and yarn, and he now took the 
higher and more valuable description of manufactured goods, and he thought 
it material to show, after what had been said by the Hon. mover, that there had 
been a positive increase of £2,000,000 in the exports of last year. He asked 
how it could be contended on this limited ground that manufacturing prosperity 
could not be kept up, and that the operation of the corn-laws had been fatal 
and detrimental. The Hon. Gentleman had next referred to the importation 
of corn into various parts of Europe, and said he would show that there was 
good ground for believing that the manufactures of this country, compared with 
those of other states, were on the decline. On the first of the returns to 

which he (Sir R. Peel) had referred, there could, he believed, be no doubt 
The one to which he was now about to refer had been placed in his hands that 
day, therefore he could not be responsible for its accuracy in all particulars, 
but it was taken from an authentic Liverpect circular, in which the highest 
confidence was placed. This was an account of the consumption of cotton 
during the years 1837 and 1838, and he applied it as atest to the argument 
that other nations were, in the article of cotton, making an alarming progress 
as compared with ourselves. The Hon. Gentleman had referred to Switzerland 
and the states of Germany. This was an account of the consumption of cot- 
It appeared from 








ton in Great Britain and in several of the Continental states. 
itthat in 1837 the amount of cotton imported into England was 1,059,000 
bags; and, in 1838, 1,280,000 bags So much for England. Now he would 
take other countries of Europe. In France the amount consumed was, in 1837, 
357,539 bags, and, in 1838, it increased to 393,000 bags. The result of the 
statement was, that in other countries in Europe, comparing the accounts of 
| cotton consumed in 1838 with that of 1837, there was a decrease of about two 
per cent. Those Continental states to which he referred were Holland, Be!- 
gium, and the German states. In these, as he had said, there was a decrease, 
in 1838, below the consumption of 1837, amounting to two per cent. In 
France there had been an increase of 9 1-2 nercent. But what had been the 
increase in Great Britain !—17 1-2 percent. [Hear, hear.] Now really if it 
were true that this foreign manufacture, the progress of which was so alarming 
to the Hon. Gentleman, could be tried by a fair test, that test was the quantity 
of cotton consumed ; and from the investigation it turned out that in the Con- 
tinental states, with the exception of France, there had been a decrease of two 
per cent, in France anincrease of 94 per cent., and in Great Britain an increase 
of 17} percent By this test also of the quantity of cotton consumed he tried 
the soundness of the Hon. Gentleman’s arguments as to our own manufactures 
and he certainly could not agree in the inference that the prospect of the manu- 
facturing interests were so gloomy and alarming as they were ono ese ar 
that those who had heretofore been consumers had, on account of our refusal 
to take their corn, become successful competitors with us. His belief was, 
that do what we would with the corn-laws, while there was peace, we could not 
make ourselves an exclusive cotton manufactory for the whole civilised world. 
{Hear, hear.} The duration of peace, the increase of tranquillity and civill- 
sation, the security from hostile aggression, would increase manufactures, and 
he was not aware that it was at all corresponding with sound doctrines of poli- 
tical economy that we should repine at the progressive prosperity of other na- 
tions. [Cheers.] The object aimed at was to increase the price of corn in 
other countries with a view to diminish their manufactures. If such enormous 
evils were attached to a high price of corn, at all events it did not seem a very 
philanthropic object to endeavour to entail those misfortunes upon other coun- 
tries ; but if the object were the raising the price of corn abroad, in order to 
diminish foreign manufactures, was it not just possible that other nations might 
see through our project, and the moment thev found that the export of corn ad 
ded so much to the prosperity of Great Britain, and tended so much to the de- 
preciation of their own manufactures—was it not possible they might impose 
such duties upon the exportation of corn as would deprive us of the benefits to 








be derived from it! [Hear, hear.] On all these considerations it would be 
| well to reflect how fara country consummg 52,000,000 of quarters of wh¢ at, 
| and whose main hopes must be founded upon the internal suppl , could depe 
| in case of famine, or of war, that money would at all times ensure a sufficient 
supply. Into those general considerations conneete d with the corn-laws in ! i 
filment of his engagement to the House, he should not now enter: he shoul 
| e ready to enter upon them when the general subject was brought forward 
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and should be prepared to show that the interests of all classes, including the 
manufacturers, who were deeply interested in the preservation of the home 
market, tended to show the policy of continuing to the agricultural classes the 
prosperity which they at present enjoyed. But he was now arguing the case 
upon the sole ground upon which the Hon. Gentleman invited him. at Hon. 
Gentleman had promised to show that, in the declared value of those articles 
into which the cost of manual labour entered, there was a decay, and also that 
there had been a progressive increase of foreign manufactures which, to an 
alarming degree, exceeded the British, but he (Sir R. Peel) had attempted to 
show not only that our exports generally had increased, but that the export of 
goods of a finer description had increased in a corresponding ratio, and that if 
the consumption of cotton conld be taken as a test, the wanufactures of Eng- 
land were in quite as flourishing a condition as those of the Continent ; and 
upon that gece. and knowing the evil of a protracted inquiry ; sensible of the 
agitation of the public mind that would arise from postponing the general ques- 
tion, he was,with all respect for the petitioners, prepared to give his decided ne- 
gative against entering into the proposed inquiry. 
The question was then put, : : 
Ayes, 172; Noes, 361; majority against the motion, 189. 
—— 


SIR F. B. HEAD’S NARRATIVE. 
From the London Times. 
CHAPTER I. 
Preliminary History—the elevation of Mr. McKenzie, and the recal by the 
Colonial-office, of his Excellency, Major-General Sir John Colborne. 

Mr. M’Kenzie, who has caused the effusion of so much British blood and 
money, was, it is believed, an insignificant pedler-lad, who about 18 years ago, 
having transferred himself to America, undcr disreputable circumstances, suc- 
ceeded in becoming the shop or errand-boy of a notorious republican at To- 
ronto. 

After living for some years in this description of soeiety, he gradually brought 
himself into notiee by the extraordinary talent he displayed in inventing gross 
falsehoods, and, as his Radical associates acutely perceived that such poisenous 
misrepresentations flowing through the province would by degrees sicken the 
loyalty of those who, secluded in the back woods, were completely dependent 
for political information on the local press, he was strongly encouraged to throw 
aside his shopman’s apron and to set up a newspaper. 

With this detestable object in view, Mr. M’Kenzie’s exertions for many years 
were really almost superhuman. Every hardship, whether of wood, wind, or 
weather, which the settler encountered in his lonely residence in the forest, was 
by some falsehood or other, ingeniously shown to proceed indirectly from 
Downing street, or directly from the government-house, or Legislative Council, 
at Toronto. Every magistrate, militia officer, postmaster, or schoolmaster, who 
in any way misbehaved himself, either in public or private,was declared to be an 
especial favourite of Government ; artful comparisons were constantly and un- 
fairly made between the conditionfof the old densely-populated districts of the 
United States, and the young settlements of Upper Canada, the difierence 
being of course attributed to the witheriug influence of monarchical institu- 
tions. 

After these mischievous misrepresentations (which lowered, if it were possi- 
ble, Mr. M’Kenzie in the estimation of every honest, intelligent man) had suffi- 
ciently shaken the loyalty of those who, secluded in moral darkness, had unfor- 
tunately listened to his tales, he considered that the time had arrived for getting 
up some vague petition to the Colonial Secretary for the general correction of 
‘« grievances.” In order to obtain sufficient signatures for this purpose, it is per- 
fectly notorious throughout Upper Canada that the most barefaced and impudent 
deceptions were practised. ft various directions agents were employed who 
themselves affixed the names or marks of all who could be induced to acknow- 
ledge they had any one thing to complain of: indeed, several worthy individuals 
were added to this list, who actually believed they had joined in a loyal address 
The names and signatures thas collected in batches, on separate pieces of pa- 
per, were then all pasted together, and, with scarcely anything but these cre- 
dentials in his wallet, and with unprincipled impudence as his companion, this 
low advenrurer (by one of those eccentric chances whic) occasionally characte- 
rize the course of an impostor’s life) returned to his mother country, to intro- 
dace himself in Downing-street to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, leaving behind him in Upper Canada that kind of character which, with 
more wit than elegance, has been thus quaintly described by an American wri- 
or: 

“ He is, without exception, the most notorious liar in all the country. He lies 
out of every pore in his skin. Whether he is sleeping or waking, on foot or on 
horseback, talking with his neighbours or writing for a newspaper, a multitudi- 
dous swarm of lies, visible, palpable, and tangible, are buzzing and settling about 
him like flies around a horse in August. 

One would have thought that the infamous notoriety of this low-bred, vulgar 
nian, would have secured the Governor and Legislature of Upper Canada from 
his libellous and seditious accusations ; but, alas! the very fact of his under- 
taking a journey of nearly 4,000 miles shows pretty clearly that Mr. M’Kenzie 
shrewdly suspected that the Colonial Office would not be very inimical to his 
demands. 

The reception which Mr. M’Kenzie met with in Downing-street he has boast- 
ingly explained by the following letters, which are only a part of many he has 











| an amiable but timid man; Lord Glenelg was a sleepy one; the Spectator says 
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to confess he had taken it home with him; and it is now well known that the 
did so for the purpose of surreptitiously inserting, previous to its being printed 
a quantity of — matter, and with this base transaction the session closed. 

At the end of May the report of the committee was printed, and when it made 
its appearance, instead of being in “ pamphlet form,”’ it turned out to be alarge 
octavo grievance volume in boards, containing 553 closely-printed pages; and 
it has been calculated (1 believe accurately) that there exist in this book more 
than three times as many gross falsehoods as pages ! 

As every respectable inhabitant in the colony knew that nothing but wilful 
misrepresentations could proceed from the pen of Mr. M'Kenzie, the insulting 
libels which this report contained on the executive Government, the Executive 
Council, the Legislative Council, and on every thing that is venerated in our 
social fabric, were treated with indifference and contempt, and by no one more 
so than his Excellency Sir John Colborne, who at once forwarded the infamous 
volume to the Colonial office, with a few short observations, pointing out the 
glaring ‘ falsehoods” it contained. 

On the arrival in Downing-street of this huge book of grievances, declared by 
the Lieutenant Governor to be full of ‘‘ falsehoods,” which had not appeared be- 
fore or even been alluded to by the Legislative or Executive Councils, and 
which had neither been read nor adopted by the house of the Representatives of 
the people of Upper Canada, one would have thought that the Colonial office 
would have recollected the punishment under which it had lately smarted—first 
by the stern, manly rebuke, it had received from both houses of the Legislature 
for having, without consulting them, recommended legislative proceedings on 
Mr. M’Kenzie’s grievances ; and secondly, by the humiliating necessity to 
which it had been reduced of publicly restoring to office the two Crown offi- 
cers who (Mr. M’Kenzie has stated) were dismissed in consequence of his re- 
presentation. 

One would have thought, that as “a burnt child dreads the fire,” such fatal 
experience would have taught the Colonial-office to shudder at the very name 
of Mr. M’Kenzie, that it would have tanght the office to place a just confidence 
in the Lieutenant-Governor of the colony, and never again, by listening to ex 
parte unofficial statements, to subvert all rule and government, by giving the 
Governor and Legislature the go-by. But the policy of the Colonial-office was 
immovable—its course unalterable—its malady incurable ; and, though it was 
perfectly aware of the struggle that was taking place on the continent of 
America between monarchy and democracy, it deliberately threw its immense 
influence into the wrong scale ! 

Accordingly, instead of disregarding this unadopted, and even unread report 
of a party who have since shown they were a nest of traitors—instead of sup- 
porting the Executive Government, which had been infamously reviled, they 
came to the determination, not only to recal his Excellency Sir John Colborne 
from his post principally because he had treated this report with silent contempt 
but, as if to gild the fame, or rather the infamy of Mr. M’Kenzie, they resolved 
to submit for the King’s approval a series of drastic remedies for almost all the 
fictitions disorders which the wicked report of Mr. M’Kenzie had detailed. 
That brave and gallant veteran officer, Sir John Colborne (whom, though a 
slight difference exists between us, I both respect and regard,) was according- 
ly officially apprised that he would immediately be removed ; remedial conees- 
sions were framed ; the loyal population were again disheartened ; the Repub- 
licans again improperly boasted that the House of Government was with them ; 
and thus ends the first chapter of the political accidents it has become my mel- 
lancholy fortune to relate. 





Married, on Thursday, the 4th inst., at St. Bartholemews’s Church, by the Rev. Mr. 
Balch, Mr. Aretas C. Hard, of this city, to Harriet Newell, daughter of Joseph Fay, of 
Soutnborough, Massachusetts: 


am Exchange at ‘New York on London, 60 days, S8taQ per cent prem. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY APRIL 6, 1839. 


Weare without any later intelligence since our last. 





We have made room for a few extracts from Sir Francis Head’s Narrative, 
a work that we most gladly see published in England, as it will be the means 
of showing the British public of what sort of materials the Upper Canada ma- 
contents are composed, and of exhibiting the kind of truckling carried on at 
the Colonial Office under a reform Cabinet. In the annals of any other civilized 
government we do not think such glaring instances of weakness and cowardly 


meanness can be found as Sir Francis’ Narrative discloses. Lord Goderich was 





Now, is Sir Francis right or is he wrong in his estimation of Mr. Stephen's 
character? We think. there can be no doubt But it seems that this same 
Mr. Stephen accuses, by implication at least in the above letter, Sir Francis 
Head of falsehood. Let us see how the Baronet deals with this. In the Morn- 
ing Chronicle of the following day we find this correspondence. 
SIR FRANCIS HEAD AND JAMES STEPHEN, ESQ. 

Lieut.-Col. Wells presents his compliments to the Editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, and requests he will insert to-morrow morning the following two 
letters, which have passed between Mr. Stephen and himself :— 

‘« Sir—In reference to the conversation I have just had with you on the part 
of Sir F. Head, wherein you stated tome that in your letter published this 
morning in the Morning Chronicle you had ne intention whatever of im uting 
a falsehood to Sir Francis Head, I feel it necessary, on the part of Sir Francis 
Head, to request that you will be so good as to inform me whether or not this 


statement of my interview with you this morning is correct. 


I have the honour to be sir, your most obedient humble ser’vt, 
J.N. Watts. 
‘«« James Stephen, Esq., Colonial-office, Feb. 26, 1839.” 
“* Colonial-office, Feb. 26, 1839. 
“« Sir—In answer to the note which has this moment been placed in my hands, 
I have to state that you are perfectly correct in representing me as having said 
jhat I had no ‘ntention whatever of imputing falsehood to Sir Francis Head in 
my letter published this morning in the Morning Chronicle. I must add, that 
the letter does not appear to me justly susceptible of that interpretation. 
‘«‘T have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
«“ Lieut. Col. Wells. James STepHEen.” 


Is this man fit to hold a confidential office in her Majesty’s councils ? 





The House of Assembly of Upper Canada has adopted sundry Resolutions, 
having for their object the amelioration of the state of the Province; among 
others we find one urging an immediate reunion of the two contiguous co!o- 
nies, a measure it is assumed that will be productive of vast utility to both. 
Perhaps it may, although we confess that its benefits have never been very ap- 
parent to us. It is, however, so much a local question, and ought to be so much 
better understood by the inhabitants of the two provinces than by those at 
a distance, that we have seldom discussed it, being content to yield to the 
better information of those upon the spot. Toronto will of course feel the ef: 
fects of the union severely, as the seat of government would no longer be 
there, and we see that a public meeting has been called in that city for the pur- 
pose of opposing the junction. It has always appeared to us that Upper Ca- 
nada was sufficiently extensive in territorial surface to be entitled to an inde- 
pendent and separate government ;—we think the Western District sufficiently 
distant from the centre already, and will it not be more so when the seat of 
government is removed to Montreal, should that place be fixed on? A Port of 
Entry for the Upper Province is most desirable, but cannot this jointure be ob- 
tained without the marriage? It is said again that the proposed union will be 
useful in diluting and neutralizing the disaffection of the lower colony, but it 
should-be recollected that the lower colony is so radically bad, that we doubt 
if the antiseptic principle of Upper Canada be sufficiently strong to over- 
come this deep contamination unless the French are deprived of a part of their 
elective franchise, which my lord Durham says must not be the case. More- 
over, a man cannot cure himself of the plague by giving it to his neighbour. In 
1836-7 the House of Assembly of Upper Canada was one of the most loyal 
that ever sat in that province, yet had that House and Papineau’s Parliament 
at Quebec sat in joint body, there would have been a disioyal majority! This 
was demonstrated at the time by figures. But we forbear, because, as we said 
before, we will not press our opinions in opposition to the matured judgment of 
many of our cotemporaries, and others who have collected their information 
from close and personal observation. We only hope to see the measure well 
considered before it be adopted, which is our motive for making these few re- 





marks. 
The Lower Canada frontier is again the scene of atrocious outrages. Gangs 


of desperate ruffians are engaged io passing over during the night, and setting 





that Lord Howick is the mischieveus one—but we believe the real Judas to be 
Mr. Stephen. To this person may be traced all the misrule at the Colonial of- 
fice ;—to him the loyal are indebted for persecution, and the traitorous for pro- 
tection; he is, as Sir Francis pronounces him, an antimonarchist in his heart, 
and therefore utterly unfit for the situation he holds—but we trust his days are 
numbered. 

We again say that we rejoice at this publication, for the whole truth has now 





published in Upper Canada, in order triumphantly to demonstrate the accredited 
importance with which he had been received, notwithstanding the documents, of 
which he was the advocate, had not passed through the Executive Government, 
nor before either branch of the Legislature of Upper Canada : 
** Colonial Office, July 26, 1832. 
“*Sir,—Lord Goderich has desired me to acknowledge the receipt of your 
papers, and I have the honor to inform you that his Lordseip regrets he cannot 
appoint an earlier day than Friday, the 3d of August. On that day, however, at 
2 o'clock, he will be glad to see you at this office. : 
“T have the honor to be your most obedient, humble servant, 
“CHARLES DOUGLAS. 
“'W. L. M’Kenzie, Esq., 19 Wakefield-street, Brunswick-square.”’ 
{Sundry other similar epistles passed between the parties. } 
+ * * * * * 


* 


On Mr. M’Kenzie’s return from England he was accordingly hailed by the re- | 


publicans, or anti-British, as their ‘“ conquering hero,”’ and supported as he had 
been in Downing-street, it Was not surprising that he succeeded in regaining a 
seat in the House of Assembly, where he was enabled to ejaculate falsehoods 
almost faster than his own infamous newspaper and the republican press could 
manage to print them 

The loyal being dispirited, it was not surprising that at the next election the 
Republicans should be successful Accordingly, at the meeting of the session 
in January, 1835, a large majority of Republican members (13 of whom actually 
were Americans) was obtained. Mr. Bidwell, an avowed enemy to monarchical 
institutions, and an incurable American in his inind, manner, and utterance, was 
elected Speaker ; and, as Mr. M’Kenzie’s grievances had proved so fruitful and 
80 successful to the Radical cause, it was determined to sicken the loyalists bya 
second dose, and, accordingly, before the session was a fortnight old, a grievance 
committee was appointed as fo!lows : 

1. W. L. M’Kenzie.—For whose apprehension for treason, murder, arson, and 
highway robbery, a reward of 1,0001. is now offered 

2. T. D. Morrison.—Since tried for treason, and has suddenly quitted the 
province 

3 David Gibson.—One of M’Kenzie’s principal officers in the battle of Gal- 
low-hill, on which day, having absconded, he is now outlawed as a traitor, a re- 
ward of 500/. having been offered for his apprehension. 

5. Chales Waters, a notorious republican. 

Although the transparent veil, which covered rather than concealed the 
character of this committee, had not as yet rebelliously been cast aside, 
still it was just as evident in our North American colonies then as it is 
now, that the whole and sole objects for which these Republicans were striving 
were— 

1. Separation of the Canadas from the mother country. 
2. The robbery and murder of the loyal inhabitants 

3. The attainment of that general letter of licence which is the natural 
effect, in a young, thinly-peopled country, of asudden transition to democracy 

t was perfectly well known to every man of character in Upper Canada, that 
because the report of this grievance committee would be written by its chair- 
man, Mr. M’Kenzie, it could not possibly, in the nature of things, contain any 
thing but a confused mass of falschoods and misrepresentations, forming the 
basis of new demands upon the Colonial office, that the power of the lieutenant 
Governor should be weakened, that his Executive council should be made “ res- 


come out; the garbled extracts of Sir Francis’ Dispatches which the Colonial 


fire to the buildings of the loyalists, and several houses, barns, and other pro- 
perty have been dostroyed. The French Canadian refugees, aided by others 
from this side, are the persons engaged in this business. The Nelsons, Bou- 
chette, Gagnon, and others, are known to be lurking in the vicinty of these out- 
rages. The plan recommended by the Star, should, we think, be forthwith 
adopted by the American authorities, viz. that of not permitting any of the 
runaway traitors to reside within 40 miles of the lines. If this or some other 
remedy be not resorted to, retaliations will of course take place. 








Office chose to lay before Parliament, are now remedied and made perfect by 
the publication of the entire letters ;— and we are no longer surprised at the 
om'ssion, since the following is one of them—it is contained in the Dis- 
| patch of 17th December, 1837, just after the suppression of Mackenzie's Re- 
| bellion. 

| ‘My lord, it has long been notorious to every British subject in the Canadas, 
that your lordship’s under secretary, the author of our colonial dispatches, is a 
rank republican. His sentiments, his conduct, and his political character, are 
here alike detested, and I enclose to your lordships Mr. M’Kenzie’s last news- 
paper, which, traitorous as it is, contains nothing more conducive to treason 
than the extracts which, as its text, it exultingly quotes from the published opi- 
nions of her Majesty’s under secretary of state for the colonies !”’ 
This passage called forth the following reply from Mr. Stephen, which we 


' 
| here submit, as well as the extract from his own evidence, which he refers to. 
| We give him the full benefit of both, merely taking the liberty of putting afew 
of the gentleman's words in italics. 

To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle 

“ Sir—In ‘A Narrative by Sir Francis Head, Bart.,’ published this morning, 
I am denounced by that gentleman as ‘a rank republican,’ and my ‘sentiments’ 
are characterised as ‘ execrable, disloyal, and erroneous.’ In proof of these 
charges, the author, on the authority of Mr. W. L. Mackenzie, has quoted from 
the evidence given by me in the year 1828, before a committee of the House of 
Commons, some passages which he has detached from the context. You will 
much oblige me if you will republish in your journal the following extract from 
my evidence, in which I have distinguished by inverted commas the words 
omitted by Sir Francis Head. 

“In page 27 of the same book Sir Francis Head attributes to me the use of 
certain expression respecting his official expenses, and his claim to a baronetcy 
Upon these subjects I am under the painful necessity Of Opposing my assertion 
to that of Sir Francis Head. I did not use the language which he has attribut- 
ed to me, nor any other words of the same meaning. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 
Colonial-office, Feb. 25. JAMES STEPHEN 
Extract from the Evidence given on the 24th of July, 1828, by James Stephen 
Jun., Esq., before a Select Committe of the House of Commons on the 

Civil Government of Canada. 

Question—“ In what way would the continuance of the existing state of 
things unaltered, be likely to lead to a separation between the Canadas and this 
country ! 

Answer—‘‘I cannot too anxiously disclaim the intention of impeaching the 
loyalty of his Majesty’s subjects in the Canadas ; it would be the height of im- 
propriety were I to suggest a doubt of their fidelity to the government under 
which they live. I have no reason to doubt it; and on the contrary have many 
reasons to know that a spirit of cordial affection to his Majesty’s person and go- 
vernment has been very recently manifested in those provinces. I speak only 
of what is future and probable *__« The ties by which the people are bound to 
their Sovereign are not of the same strong and enduring character as the cor- 
responding obligations between the King and the people in the old European 











The late agitation of the Corn Law question having created some attention 
on this side of the Atlantic. we are induced to copy from the “sondon journals 
two of the most important speeches—namely that of Mr. Villiers, who brought 
forward the motion, and that of Sir Robert Peel who opposed it, being both 
able efforts and embodying the main agreements on each side of the quesiion 
The speech of SirRobert, being founded so entirely on real facts, has produced 
a strong effect throughout great Britain. The fate of the same measure has 
also been settled in the House of Lords, where Lord Brougham did not even 
venture to carry his motion for examining witnesses to a vote, but contented 
We do not think the Corn 
Question will be seriously brought forward again during the present session, 
and such seems to be the opinion of Bell’s Messenger and other well informed 


himself with a mere negative without a division. 


organs on the subject. —— 

Accounts from Mexico represent that the Treaty of Peace between France 
and that republic, concluded through the mediatton of Great Britain and under 
the auspices of the British Minister Mr. Packenham, to have been fully ratified 
and confirmed. This is certainly very favorable intelligence and we are highly 
gratified that England has been the fortunate agent in this affair. How noble 
does a great country appear when thus exerting herself to restore peace and 
harmony among the nations of the earth. 


London In 1838. 
sary little manual. 
riosity, and the most important places of business in tho British Metropolis, and 


By an American. This is not only an amusing but neces- 


It slightly touches on all the most prominent objects of cu- 


gives—what to the American stranger must be in the last degree useful—in- 
structions how to proceed on arriving there so as to get most readily domicilated, 
and to pursue the avocations of business or pleasure with advantage and de- 
spatch. It is a syllabus of the sights and doings of London, and a guide book 
to those who visit it forthe first time. ‘Tne author whether American or British 
—but we suspect he is the latter—evidently is comme i faut in all that apper- 
tains to ‘“‘ Life in London,” and we therefore commend his book to all who 
meditate a voyage across the Atlantic. The work is illustrated with plates, 
representing many of the public buildings, handsomely lithographed. It is pub- 


lished by S. Colman, Fulton street. 





Hits at the Times. By George P. Morris—Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard. 
This is an elegant anecdotic trifle, well adapted for the drawing-room table ; 
for which latter it is peculiarly adapted through the beauty of the typography, 
binding, and illustrations. It contains many clever etchings by Johnson, 
calculated to add to the amusement conveyed through these lively sketches of 
men and things. As many of the incidents relate to well known characters, 


this greatly increases the interest of the general matter, and we are persuaded 








ponsible to the people,” and that the Legislative Council, which corresponds states.” It is impossible to suppose that the ( anadians dread your power. It that this lively little book will be very generally re ad. 
with our House of Lords, should also be elected by “ the people.” is not easy to believe that the abstract duty of loy alty, as distinguished from a ae Si. 

All this being clearly foreseen, it became necessary for Mr. M’Kenzie and the sentiment of loyalty, can be very strongly felt ; rhe right of rejecting In the treaty recently concluded between France and Mexico, England in 
his colleagues, in delivering themselves of their report, to have recourse to a | European dominion has been so often asserted in North and South America, ; os speedy end to the effusion of blood and to prevent further mise- 
considerable degree of stratagem. Accordingly a very few days before the | that revolt can scarcely be esteemed in those contents as erzminal ENE dte- | Order to pus & Speedy ene tO tHe Om ree P N 
close of the session, Mr. M’Kenzie at midnight, brought up in the House of | S7@ceful Neither does it seem to me that the sense of national pride and im- | ries has guaranteed to France the payment of $600,000 on the part of Mexico 
Assembly, when it was thinly attended, this report of the grievance committee | Portance is in your favour. It cannot be regarded as an enviable distinc tion to : f th » QUEEN t bscribe Ne 
which without being read, was merely received and laid on the table. It was | "™ain the only dependent portion of the new world. ‘* Your dominion rests up- We have forwarded the plates of the xt i o ee “i - ~s ai in: -_ 
not adopted, but on its being artfully proposed that 2,000 copies of it should be | °" the habit of subjection, upon the ancient affection felt by the colonists for | Brunswick by private han we - ST We at we 0s oo . ‘ 7 som 
printed in « pamphlet form” (thereby giving the house to understand that this | their mother country, upon their confidence in your justice, and upon their per n after having given not + tn ile be el i te eeaie re ges 
report, whatever it might eontain, was, afte r all, a mere pamphlet), even this | suasion that they have a direct interest in maintaming the connect on. I fear | to se nding by mail, ed ne pP _ as = a <M . . rw a r " 
was opposed and eventually carried only by a majority of eight | that all these bonds of union, and especially the sense of interest, will be great- | condition. Any plates called See, Cs aati ——— — 

On the following morning, and on the two succeeding days, several members | 'Y weakened if you persist in excluding them from all control of the navigation preserve 
inquired for this grievance report, but for three days it could not any where be of the St. Lawrence But even if all these ties remain, they are not the surest YOR SALE.—Two sets of the Second Series of the Albion, viz. from 1832 to 1838. n 
found, until it was again produced by Mr. M’Kenzie himself, who was obliged | S¥Pport of empire ” | Ik clusive. Apply at this office April.6-t 
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BEAUTY AND TIME. 
BY MISS PARDOB. 


Beauty went out one summer day, 
To prove in Pleasure's Sawer 3 
And much she sported in her way 
With every opening flower. 
At length she reach’d a myrtle shade, 
And through the branches peeping, 
She saw, among the blossoms laid, 
Time, most profoundly sleeping. 
His head was pillowed on his wings, 
For he had furl’d his pinions 
To 4 with the lovely things 
In Pleasuré’s bright dominions ; 
His scythe and glass aside were cast,— 
“ How softly fre reposes !”” 
Cried Beauty as she 4 past, 
And cover'd him with roses 


Time woke :—‘“* Away !” he kindly said ; 
“ Go, trifle with the Graces ; 
You know that I was never made 
To toy with pretty faces,— 
’Tis pleasant in so sweet a clime 
To rest awhile from duty ; 
I'll sleep a little more,” said Time ; 
“ No, do wake up!” said Beauty. 


He rose ; but he was grim and old ; 
She felt her roses wither, 
His scythe upon her heart was cold, 
is hour-glass made her shiver ; 
Her young cheeks shrank, her hair turn’d gray, 
Of ce he had bereft her ; 
And when he saw her droop away, 
He spread his wings, and left her. 
And thus I point my simple rhyme,— 
It isthe Minstrel’s duty ;— 
Beauty should never sport with Time, 
Time always withers Beauty ! 


Vavieties. 


An old trick of foiling a constable was practised successfully a few days since 
near Marlow, in the parish of Wycombe. A gipsey was suspected of having 
stolen ahorse from Sussex, and the Woodburn constables were employed to 
take the Egyptianinto custody. They found him encamped about four miles 
from Marlow, upon the “tented field ;” they laid lawful hands on him; he, 
however, asked the small favour to be allowed to take his coat off; the con- 
stables consented, and loosing their hold, away went the agile gypsy over 
hedge and ditch. The officers had firearms, but alas! Mr. B’s pistol had no 





flint, and the other constables piece of ordnance, was far too ordinary for 
the occasion. The horse-stealer has not since been heard of, and the horse 
pistols are now hors-de-combat. ‘ 


Value of an Oath.—A Norman was tellin 
matter of fact. 
a Christian.” 
swear it.” 


Incredible Fact.—The Abbe Regnier, secretary of the French Academy, was 
eollecting in his hat from each member a contribution for a certain purpose. 
The president Roses, one of the forty, was a great miser, but had paid his 
= which the Abbe not perceiving, he presented the hat a second time. 

, a8 was to be expected, said he had already paid. ‘I believe it,” an- 
swered Regnier, “‘ though I did not see it.” ‘And I,” added Fontenelle, who 
was beside him, “saw it, but I do not believe it.” 


A POET'S DREAM. 
Once in heavenly musing deep, 
Culling Fancy’s choicest flowers, 
Young Alphonso sank to sleep, 
Dreaming of sweet Paphian bowers. 


Visions of rare beauty charm’d him, 
Fleeting shadows glitter’d round ; 

Nought dismay’d him, nought alarm’d him. 
Fast in Morphean fetters bound. 


Lo! a form of dazzling brightness 
So softly flitted through the air ; 
Deck’d in roses of purest whiteness, 
Blue her eyes, and gold her hair. 


While Alphonso lies enchanted, 
Hark! the nymph celestial, cries,— 
“ Mr. Smith! get up you're wanted ; 
You han't paid for them mutton pies. ” 


Over -affection for Animals.—The attachment of some French ladies to their 
jap-dogs amounts, in some instances, to infatuation. I have heard of a lap- 
dog biting a piece out of a male visitor’s leg; his mistress thus expressed her 
compassion: ‘ Poor little dear creature ! I hope it will not make him sick! 

Another lady kept a malicious ape, which bit one of her women so cruelly in 
the arm, that her life was in danger. The lady chid her ape, and told him not 
to bite so deep in future. The maid lost her arm; and the marchioness dis- 
missed her with a vague promise of a provision. The marquis blaming this in- 
humanity, the lady answered with great coolness, “‘ What would you have me 
do with the girl? She has lost an arm.” 

Vegetable Origins —Turnips and carrots are thought indigenial roots of 
France. Our cauliflowers came from Cyprus ; our artichokes from Sicily ; let- 
tuce from Cos, a name corrupted into Gause ; shallots, or eschallots, from As- 
ealon. I have been reading on the subject, and was struck with the numerous 
ideas on commerce and civilization which may arise from a dinner. Will you 
have dessert from memory? The cherry and filbert are from Pontus, the citron 
from Media, the chestnut from Castana in Asia Minor, the peach and the wal- 
nut from Persia, the plum from Syria, the pomegranate from Cyprus, the quince 
from Cydon, the olive and fig from Greece, as are the best apples and pears, 
though also found wild in France and even here. The apricot is from Armenia. 

Fontenelle —Wit, or even what the French term esprit, seems little compa- 
tible with feeling. Fontenelle was a great egotist, and thonght of nothing but 
himself. One of his old acquaintances went one day to see him at his country 
house, and said he had come to eat a bit of dinner. ‘ What shall we have ! 
Do you like ’sparagus!” said Fontenelle. “If you please; but with oil.” 

“Oil! I prefer them with sauce.” ‘“ But sauce disagrees with me,” replied the 
quest.—*‘ Well, well, we shall have them with oil.” Fontenelle then -vent out 
to give his orders ; but on his return found his poor acquaintance dead of an 


apoplexy. Running to the head of the stairs, he called out, “Cook! dress the 
"sparagus with sauce.” 


another a great absurdity as a 
“You are jesting,” said the hearer. ‘Not I, on the faith of 
“ Will you wager!’ ‘No, I won’t wager; but I am ready to 





CANADA, 


MILITARY GENERAL ORDER. 


Adjutant General's Office, Toronto, 26th March, 1838. 

The Lieutenant Governor, and Major General Commanding, has noticed 
with the deepest anxiety, the undermentioned statements of events attending 
the late invasion of Brigands into the Western District of this Province : 

ist—A Despatch to Colonel Airey, Commanding the Western Dictrict, from 
Colonel Prince, in Command at Sandwich, in which that Officer reports the fol- 
lowing circumstance : 

“Of the Brigands and Pirates, twenty-one were killed—besides four, who 
were brought in just at the close, and immediately after the engagement, all of 
whom I ordered to be shot on the spot, and which was done accordingly.” 

2nd—An address signed by Colonel William Elliott, and twelve other per- 
sons, pledging themselves, individually and collectively, for the truth of a print- 

paper accompanying their Address, purporting to be a “ Narrative of 
the Action with the Brigands, ou the 4th of December,” compiled for the 
purpose of publication, and actually printed in the City of Detroit, in the State 
of Michigan. 
e Lieutenant Governor, on receiving the first of these papers, im- 
mediately directed, in addition to personal inquiry on the spot, that a particu- 


lar statement of the circumstances attending the execution of the four prison- 


ers, by Colonel Prince, should be laid before him: and on the receipt of 
the Address before alluded to, the necessity for a minute and careful inqui- 
ry into the allegations containing in the printed statement, became distinctly | 
apparent : 
Under the direction of His Excellency, a Court of Inquiry was accordingly in- 
stituted, composed of Lieutenant Co'onel Airey Commanding Her Majesty's 
34th Regiment, President; Major French, of the 85th, and Major Deed 
of the 34th Regiment, Members ; and those Officers after a most laborious and 


R port 


rigid inquiry, have submittedthe following | 
“The Court having gone into the most minute and detailed investigat 


of the particulars contained in the printed paper, headed “ Battle of Wind- 
sor,” in so far as relates to statements of a very painful nature, respecting the 
treatment, by order of Colonel Prince, of certain Brigand Prisoners, who were 
captured at Windsor, Upper Canada, on the 4th December last, and having care- 
fully and patiently examined, individually, the several Gentlemen who signed 
the Address to His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor, transmitting the said 
document, in which it is stated that “As the several particulars, (which, 
joined together, form the connected statement,) are known to some one or 
more of the subscribers, they pledge theinselves individually for the truth 
of the parts to which they are respectively eye witnesses, and collectively to the 
accuracy of the whole narrative, in all its essential points’—is of the opinion, 
that the invidious colouring which characterizes the detail of the facts alluded to, 
reflecting so painfully ou the conduct of Colonel Prince is notin any way sub- 
stantiated by evidence; and thatthe Court cannot but observe the existence 
of a spiritof personal hostility towards Colonel Prince, from which alone, in 
the opinion of the President and Members has emanated the narrative in 
question ; nor can the court refrain from expressing deep regret, that at any 
period, but more especially so at a time like the present, when unanimity and 
good feeling ought to be conspicuous amongst all classes of Her Majesty's Sub- 
jects, that statements of the nature of those which form the basis of this investiga- 
tion, [the circulation of which will not be confined to these Provinces only,] 
should have been presented to the public, without the fullest, the clearest, and 
the most indisputable knowledge of their accuracy.” 

In this Report the Lieutenant Governor expresses his entire concurrence ; 
and, while he has most deeply regretted that, under circumstances of impending 
danger, and highly excited jeeling, Colonei Prince was induced to anticipate the 
result of legal proceedings, in directing the summary execution of four of the 
captured criminals, His Excellency is gratified to find that Officer completely 
exonerated, upon the searching investigation of the Court of Inquiry, from the 
imputation of having been guilty of acts of wanton cruelty—for which charge 
the Court has been able to assign no other foundation than a feeling of person- 
al hostility towards Colonel Prince. 

The Lieutenant Governor cauuot too strongly express his disapprobation of 
the terms and spirit in which the printed statement has been fee | and 
of the act, manner, and place, of its publication; nor can he omit particularly 
to notice the very inconsistent and reprehensible conduct of Colonel William 
Elliott, who, in the first place, presided at a public meeting, at which the 
course of summary execution adopted by Colonel Prince, toa limited extent, at 
Windsor,was strongly recommended to be indiscriminately pursued on all oc- 
casions of invasion: and afterwards pledged himself to the truth of state- 
ments, highly coloured and exaggerated, implicating that Officer, and having a 
direct ie to lower the characterof the Militia Service, in which Colonel 
Prince and his accusers were alike engaged, as well as to aggravate the feelings 
of hostility alongthe frontier, already, unhappily too much excited. 

These circumstances impose on the Lieutenant Governor, the painful ne 
cessity of dispensing with the future services of Colonel William Elliott, in Her 
Majesty’s Militia of this Province. 
he Lieutenant Governor is most desirous, that the grounds of Colonel Elli- 
ott’s retirement from the Militia should not be misunderstood—His Excellency 
entertains the same disapproval, which he has already expressed, of summary 
proceedings towards Prisoners who may fall into the hands of the Militia. 
Such can only be justified by an extreme case of necessity ; aud when an oc- 
currence of this nature takes place, it is always a proper — to be brought 
under the immediate consideration of the Government. But the course of 
proceedings to which Colonel Elliott was a party, appears to the Lieutenant 
Governor, to be altogether, inexcusable—and to involve alike the reputation of 
the Provincial Militia, and the public welfare. 
By Command RICHARD BULLOCK. 
Adjutant General, Militia. 


ooo 
THE DOCTRINE OF BLOCKADE. 

[Copy of a letter from the Foreign Office to the British Merchants in the 
Mex'can tradv.] 

Foreign-Office, Nov 15, 1838. 

‘“‘ Sir—In reply to the inquiry contained in the letter of the 31st ult., from 
the members of the deputation from the princi;.al commercial towns of Great 
Britain, ‘whether British ships on the coast of Mexico, which may proceed 
thither for the purpose of seeing whether or not the blockade continues to ex- 
ist, will be protected ;’ and with reference to that part of the same letter in 
which it is contended ‘ that British ships have a right to proceed to the coast of 
Mexico to see whether the blockade remains in force,’ I am directed by Viscount 
Palmerston to make to you the following communication, for the information of 
the nembers of the deputation in question. 

‘“‘T am to observe to you, that it is a recognized rule of the law of nations, 
that in the case of a blockade duly notified by a belligerent power, it isto be 
presumed that the notification will be formally revoked, and that due notice will 
be given of such revocation; that until this is done, the port blockaded is 
to be considered as closed up; and that any vessel quitting another port to sail 
for such a destination, with the knowledge of the existence of the blockade, 
has, from the moment of sailing, completed the offence of violating the blockade, 
and has become liable, together with the property on board of her, to confisca- 
tion. 

“The strictness of this general rule has, however, been to a certain degree 
relaxed and modiiied, with reference to cases in which the ports of departure 
and the blockaded ports are as distant from each other as Europe is from Mexi- 
co; and Her Majesty’s Government are therefore of opinion, that vessels are 
at liberty to sail from a European port with a contingent destination to blockad- 
ed port in Mexico, provided they proceed, in the first instance, to some conve- 
nient neutral or friendly place in America, to make inquiry whether the 
blockade of the port to which they are contingently destined still continues. 

“Tt isthedoctrine of the British Courts of Admuralty, that vessels may not sail 
to the mouth of a blockaded port, in order to inquire whether a blockade of 
which they had received formal notice was still in existence or not. 

“For, though particular parties might do this with innocent intentions, yet 
nevertheless, it is amatter of necessary caution and of preventive legal policy, 
to hold the rule against the liberty of inquiring at the very mouth of the block- 
aded port being general to all. The relaxation of that rule would, in fact, 
amount, in practice, to a universal licence to neutral ships to attempt to enter 
blockaded ports, and to claim the liberty of going elsewhere whenever their en- 
trance should be prevented. 

“It must, therefore, be made clearly apparent from the ship’s papers, and 
from the course and proceedings of vessels sailing with such a contingent desti- 
nation, that it is their buza fide intention to proceed in the first instance to a 
neutral port, and there to await until they learnthat the biockade of the port 
which they wish to enter is raised. 

“] am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
“J. BACKHOUSE. 

“J.D. Powres, Esq.” 








ATOTICE.—The copartnership heretofore existing between James ©. Buchannan and 
1 the subscriber, in the Wine and Spirit business, which latterly was carried on under 
the firm of Buchannon, Brothers, is dissolved, the same having expired by its own limita- 
tion on the Ist September last. 

New York, March 14, 1838. GEO. M. DICKSON. 

GEO. M. DICKSON begs leave to inform his friends and the public, that having retired 
from the firm of Jas. C. Buchanan, and taken jhe vaults and cellars No. 128 Broadway, 
he is now enabled to offer a choice selection of Wines, in wood and bottle, of every 
qualitynow in use. Also, Brandy, Rum and Gin, of superior quality, which will be sold 
in quantities to suit purchasers. Brown Stout, in quarts and pints, in cask. 

Being upwards of 35 years actively engaged in the wine trade,he feels confident that his 
friends and the public will find it their interest to inspect his stock, having made arrange- 
ments with some of the most respectable old houses in Europe for a constant supply of 
old and choice Wines. No. 128 Broadway. March 30.6t. 


LORICULTURE, RHODODENDRON, RUSSELLIANUM.—Tve subscriber respect- 

fuily informs the public he has now in spiendid bloom, his original large piant of R. R. 
and another superb variety he has ralsed from seed; he has alsu a choice collection of 
greenhouse and hardy plants, in fine health and bioo::ing state,for sale at reasunable 
prices. Also, a few thousaved Morus Multicaulis, a guaranteed genuine ; these were all 
grown on the Island of New York last yeas. W_. Russel, Florist, &c., garden gate at the 
corner of Smith and Livingston syreets. Omnibusses running at all times from the fer- 
ies. Brooklyn, March 15-2t* 

NAMUEL C. JOLLIE, & Co., PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, No. 385 Broad 

way. 

The subscribers respectfully inform the public in general that they have just received 
from the factory, their Spring supply of Piano Fortes of the latest aad most approved 
patterns, (with the newly invented double brace,) both of the English and Fresch grand 
action. Also, a general assortment of the celebrated Boston Piano Fortes of various 
patterns. Allinstruments purchased at this establishment are warranted.’ 

Warehouse. 385 Broad way 

N. B. Old Pianos taken in exchange. 


BUCK AND ROYCE, DENTISTS. 
(SUCCESSORS OF EK. GEPNEY.) 84 CHAMBERS STREET. 


” 





March.16-3m. 





| Drs. Buck 


ARD—E. GEDNEY, Surgeon Dentist, having discontinued his practice in New York, 
J with the intention of residing in Europe, begs leave to recommend his successors 
and Boyce to his filends and the panlic. As he has had ainple opportunity of 


observing the Jjenta erations of Dr. J.B. Buck {by whom the business in New York 
will be principa ie conducted, he takes pleasure in saying that the public will find himsa 
skilful and scienti masterof the profession 


Dec2+-3m 


} Nas. HASSALL, 377 Broadway, has just received by the Baltimore, a hand- 


some assortment of Paris miliinery, composing the latest fashions of bon- 
nets, cans, flowers, &c. &c. [mar23-31*] 
New Y 24. Merch 22. 1839 
- 114A BAZAAR.—Sunscriptions received for the New York Aijoion, Emi 
rant & Old Countryman, Lz *s Cook, & ; 
JOMIN BARDSLEY. Agent 
Nov 17-'f. i 


141 Chesnut Street 











| 
i 
| Orpheus, and Cambridge, 
| 
} 





THE HUMAN EYE. 
R. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his ate 

to the DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, an 
incipient degree of inflammation to the most complicated diseases. 

e Eve examined with the powerful cesar instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can aetect tue sugntes: indication of disease or weakness of thatorgan. Glasses fit- 
ed (as usual) to the particular detect. Sep | 
RePostrory OF ARTS, 411 BROADWAY.—The subscribers respectfully 

to the public and lovers of the Fine Arts generally, that they have made arrange- 


ments for the importation of the most splendid English and French engravings a8 soon as 
putlished, which they offer at the London prices. 


Artists will find an assortment of water colors (in plain and elegant cases) by the best 
makers, brushes, pencils, drawing paper, dc. &. The trade supplied at the lowest 


wholesale prices. 
DAVIS & HORN. 








New York, Dec. 15th, 1838. 


NNTSON'S PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Made to order and for sale wholesale 
and retail. 

A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted. G. & W. H. JENNISON, 
_ March 9 300 Broadway. 


UPPER CANADA. 
In Chancery. 


Monday the twenty eighth day of January in the second year of the reign of her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 1839. 
Between Heury oe Compiainant, 
an 
Ty te a + 


; _ James Thomas Tomlins. and * 

Upon motion this day made unto this Court by Mr. Hitchings being of counsel for the 
above named Plaintifi, and it - oy the satisfaction of this court by affidavit, that 
the above named Defendant. James Thomas Tomlins, resides out of the Jurisdiction of 
this Court, in or near the city of New York inthe United States of America: It is or- 
dered that the said Defendant do cause his appearance to be entered with the Registrar 
of this Court, and notice thereof to be servedon Mr, John Bristowe of the city of To- 
ronto, the selicitor of the said Plaintiff within four months from the date of this order, and 
in case of his appearance that he do cause his answer to the said Plaintiff's Bill of com- 
plaint to he filed. and an office copy thereof to be served on the said Plaintiff's solicitor 
at or before the expiration of the saidfour months. And in default thereof the said Bill 
of Complaint may be taken as confessed by him. And it is further ordered that the said 
Plaintiff do forthwith cause this Order to be published in a certain newspaper published 
at the said city of New York, commonly calied or known by the name of ‘t The Albion,” 
And that such publication be continued at least once in each week for eight weeks in 
succession during the said four months. 








th 





Entd. W. H. WILLIAM HEPBURN. 
John Bristowe, Sol. for PL. Registrar. 
Toronto. (Feb.23-8t) 





J. SYLVESTER STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway, & 22 Wal 
e street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 


Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business inits various branches. 
, and Europe, for the proceeds 


Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canad 
of which persons can draw atsight. 

S. J. Sylvester respectfnlly begsto notice thathe hes no other offices but at 130 Broad 
Wayand 22 Wall street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
Prompt attentionif addressed tJune9-tf.) 8. J. SYLVESTER, New York. 

New York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ”—1340 Tons. 


JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 
Is appointed to fal during the year as follows : 








m Bristol From New York. 
23d March. 20th April, 
18th May. 13th June. 
6th July, Ist August, 
24th August. 2ist September. 


19th October 16th November. 

Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-reoms, 35 
guineas, ($163 33); in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,10. 
($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 
sengers taken. An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight or passage 


apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 
(March?. } 


TRANSATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY—NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 

The steam ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 tons burthen and 468 horse power. The days of 

sailing of the above ship are negated as follows :— 
o 





From New rk From Liverpool 
9th March. - 20th April.” 
18th May. ee 


Fare to Liverpool, thirty-five guineas ($163 33) in the aft, and thirty guineas , $140) in 
the fore saloon, including wines and ali stores. No second class passengers taken. 
Children under 13 and servants half price. 

» An experienced surgeon accompanies this shi 

For Passage or freight, apply personally or by 


letter 
(Feb.19.] 


ABM, BELL & CO., 28 Pine st. New York. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
| New York on the lst, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFPE BOISGERARD & OO 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. ro 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 97th, of 























every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. {Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 

ork. London, 
St. James, W 4H. Sebor, |\Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,\Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, 8.B. Griffing, | “ 10, “ 10, “. 10,) “ 97, “ @7, “ gf, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | “« 20, “ 20, =“ 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June i, Oct. 1, “ 17, * 17, © 1, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, oR eS! on eh [Le > 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “o * & 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 17, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ 1%, 
Samson, R. Sturges, nm *“ ke * 7, *o, * WG, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 26, “ 20, ‘ 20,,\May 7 Sept. 7, oan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. I, Dec. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “37, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, ‘mF wh * Bh OF, 4 ee 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “« 20, “* 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the m4 
tains nor owners of these packets wil’ be responsible for any letters, parcels, or pack~- 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Rill* of Lading are signed therefor Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Uo. 134 Front street, 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

Froth New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
Sth, and 16th of Gvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subs¢ ribers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing erder, viz. 





Ships. Masters. Days of — from New- pe of Sailing from Havre. 
fork. 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Nov. 16, March 8, June 24,\Jan. 1} Aprill6, Aug. 8, 
Sully, D. Lines, “« 94, “* 46, July 8} “ 6.May 1, * 16, 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, be. = - HS * yf KH 6, Sept. 1, 
Rhone, J.A.Wotten,| “ 16, April 6, * S@ife 1, “ 0, - %, 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,| “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8) ‘ 6, June 1, “ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard, |Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Oct. 1, 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell, | “ 16, May 8, “ %%4,|March], “ 16, “ 8, 
Emerald, W.B.Orne, | * 24, “ 16; Sept. 8} “ 8, July 31, “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt Feb. 8, ‘* 24, “ 16) “ 16, ‘ 8. Nov. 1, 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.| “ 16, June 8, ‘ 24J/April 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Albany, |J.Johuston, jr-l ‘“ 84, Oct. 8, “* 1) “* 8, Aug. 1, « 16, 





These are all vesse!s of the first class and ably commanded, with elegavt accommoeda- 
tions for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, iD- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers a 
New York, willbe ' forwarded by their pa:kets. free of all charges except the expenses ack 
tually incurred, © BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK .37 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month , the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: 














Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
ork. Liverpool. 
Shekspeare, | Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,j|Aug. 25, Dec.25 April 25 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “ 13, “ #33, “ 413,/Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 
Orpheus, Bailey, it SL eae Ba 7, 
Roscius, Collins, i « & ©§ oy fa 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill,; “ 19, “ 19, “ 19, 
Independence, | E. Nye, - 2, 8 Fe pele. 2. eee B 
Virginian, 1. Harris, “33, “ 18, “ 13,/Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1, 
Oxford, mr Be ee eee 9 BR A A 
Siddons, Britton, “gs, * 95, * Si * 18, “ 18, * 128, 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,; “ 19, “ 19, “ 19, 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, os % © % © 21° oS * 
Shetfield, F. P. Allen, “43, “ 13,° “ I3,INov. 1 March}, July 1, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall.) “ 10, “ 19, “ 98) “ 7, *@ 4% “ 7, 
Sheridan, Depeyster, om © 8S fh * BS DB 
Columbus, | Cropper, \Oct. 1 Feb. 1, June l,| “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Geo.Washington| H. Holdrege, | “ 7, “ 7, “ 7,| “ 25, “ 25, “ % 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege,, “ 13, “* 13, “ 13,/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1, 
South Anierica, | Barstow, “Mm. * BSS Set: BS Pe 
Garrick, |N. B. Palmer, | “ 25,“ 95, “ 95) “ 33, “ 13, “ 13, 
England, |B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 19 “ 19 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accom moda- 


| tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpoo) is fixed at $140, 


and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines stores, and bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships wil) be responsible tor any letters, par 
cols, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor , 
Avents for ships Oxford, North America. Europe. olumbns, South America, Engiand, 
GOODHUE & Co. or ©. H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
BARING. BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Shetheic. and (nited States, 
RORFRT KERMIT. Ws 


T. & |. SANDS & Co.. J iverpool. 
Agents for ships Shak«peare. Incependence Reosene nd G M ! 
uRINNELL, WIN N & ( 124 Front-st., N 
WILDES. PICKERSGILI. & Co.. Rumford-st.. Liverpeol 
for ships Rescius, Siddons, Sherndan and © 
— — E.K. COLLINS & , New York 
WM. & JAS. BROWK & ©o.! verpoo!. 
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